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( fabrics 
of rayon 





The greatest testing laboratory for launderability is the CG 
American home—the greatest expert on washability is the 
American woman. She has discovered that Celanese fabrics 
of rayon not only stay fresh longer, but are easier to clean. 

Celanese cleans at “low-level’’ temperatures. No longer ? 
is there any need to scald one’s hands—dirt washes out of , 
Celanese instantly at a friendly water temperature. Celanese 
does not require boiling or soaking. 

Think what this means in terms of war-time economy— 
economy of your own precious time—economy of fuel, heat, 
and current. The same is true of ironing. A warm—not hot 
iron is always recommended for pressing Celanese. Here, 
too, Celanese saves for you—you need less electric current, 
or heat, and you have cooler, pleasanter working conditions. 

This ease and speed of cleaning is made possible by the 
exceptional qualities of Celanese yarn. Merchandise made ry, 
of Celanese is identified by tags or labels. The tags give a 4 
definite information as to proper care and handling, \ ~ cING 
each tag covering a specific fabric use. So look for the 
Celanese tags and labels when you shop. 


Celanese Corporation of America Ga 4 


180 MADISON AVENUE—NEW YORK CITY \ge 


Under a current ruling of the Federal Trade Commission, CELANESE yarn is classified as RAYON 
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RICH YET MILD CHEDDAR 
CHEESE FLAVOR AND 
gis FINE NUTRITION 


MILK PROTEIN —to help build 
strong muscles and firm flesh. 
MILK MINERALS—Velveeta is rich 
in milk calcium and milk phosphorus 
which help build and maintain strong 
teeth and bones. 

FOOD ENERG Y—for working power. 


VITAMINS A AND G—Velveeta is 
an excellent food source of these 
vitamins. 
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APPROXIMATE 
COMPOSITION OF VELVEETA 


PRN ee Be Gos ts iohs chai wae 23.4% 

[on reer ry. | 

Total Carbohydrate...... 10.1% 

Lactose... Peek yi 8.4% 

Lactic Acid ae eek hel 1.17% 
a ee eee 5.3% 

ee err ee 61% 
a ere 1.80% 
ee 82% 
Moisture...... . .. 43.1% 

Calories per ounce 90 


EGG AND NOODLE TREAT 


6 hard-cooked eggs 2 cups milk 

1 tablespoon chopped parsley Salt, pepper 

1 teaspoon minced onion ¥% lb. Velveeta 

1g cup Kraft Mayonnaise lL 8-0z. pkg. egg noodles, 

5 tablespoons butter cooked and drained 

5 tablespoons flour Buttered soft bread crumbs 


Cut eggs in half lengthwise. Remove yolks, mash 
and combine with the parsley, onion and mayon- 
naise. Fill the whites. Make cream sauce with the 
butter, flour, milk and seasonings. Add Velveeta 
cut into pieces, and stir until melted. Add half of 
this sauce to the noodles and place in a greased 
casserole. Arrange the stuffed eggs on top and cover 
with the remaining sauce. Garnish the edze with 
buttered crumbs. Bake in a moderate oven, 350° 
20 minutes, or until the crumbs are brown. 
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VEGETABLE RABBIT 


2 tablespoons chopped 2 cups drained canned 


onion whole kernel corn 
3 tablespoons butter 3% teaspoon salt 
6 tablespoons flour ¥% lb. Velveeta 


2 cups canned tomatoes ‘Toast triangles 

Cook the onion in the butter until tender. 
Blend in the flour. Add the tomatoes, corn 
and salt, and cook over low heat about 10 
minutes, stirring frequently. Add the Vel- 
veeta cut into pieces, and stir until it is 
melted. Serve on crisp toast. 
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dairy product 


FOR MAIN DISHES 


@ In wartime, eating habits change radi- 
cally, and quickly. Since Pearl Harbor, 
American homemakers have learned 
many new things about food and its prep- 
aration... and about food buying. For 
example, many millions of women have 
learned to watch the government’s bulle- 
tins in the press and in the food stores. 
From these bulletins they learn which 
* * * 

VEGETABLE PARTY-PIE 
Pastry (2 crust recipe) Salt, pepper 

** # % teaspoon dry mustard 
3 tablespoons butter 144 cups cooked peas 
3 tablespoons flour 1% cup cooked tiny whole 
1% cups milk onions 
46 Ib. Velveeta | cup cooked sliced celery 
Line a round shallow baking dish (81% x 2 
inches) with pastry. Roll out the remain- 
ing pastry, cut it into a circle a little 
smaller than the baking dish. Place on a 
baking sheet and cut into three pie-shaped 
pieces. Decorate the center of each by 
cutting out part of the pastry with a fancy 
cutter. Bake these pieces and the pastry 
shell in a hot oven, 425°, 15 minutes, or 
until lightly browned. 

Make cream sauce with butter, flour and 
milk. Add Velveeta cut into several 
pieces, and stir until it is melted. Add season- 
ings, and the peas, onions and celery. Pour 
into the baked shell, cover with the pastry 
cut-outs, and place in a moderate oven, 350°, 
to heat through. Garnish with parsley. 
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foods are plentiful at a given time and 
plan nutritious meals without using 
foods needed for the armed forces. And 


many thousands of women are for the 


first time gaining a real knowledge of 


helpful suggestions in menu planning even 
more often than at present. Consequently 
we are presenting here four ideas for war- 
time main dishes—recipes using Kraft’s 


smooth-melting cheese food, Velveeta. 


good nutrition. . a * « 
As the supply of certain basic foods 
becomes more limited, teachers and home EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


KRAFT CHEESE COMPANY 


economists will no doubt be asked for 



























MACARONI LOAF 
l cup macaroni broken in L pimiento, chopped 
2-inch pieces l tablespoon chopped 
¥% |b. Velveeta parsley 
1% cups hot milk L tablespoon chopped onion 
| cup soft bread crumbs Salt, pepper, paprika 
% cup melted butter 


3 eggs 


Cook macaroni in boiling salted water; blanch in 
cold water and drain. Melt Velveeta in the top 
of a double boiler. Add milk gradually, stirring 
constantly. Remove from heat and add bread 
crumbs, butter, pimiento, parsley, onion and 
seasonings to taste. Add the beaten eggs and 
fold in the macaroni. Pour into a well greased 
loaf pan and bake about 50 minutes, or until 
firm, in a very moderate oven, 325°. Unmold 
and serve with 


MUSHROOM SAUCE 


1% cups milk 
Salt, pepper 


¥% |b. fresh mushrooms 
5 tablespoons butter 
3 tablespoons flour 


Sauté mushroom caps and the chopped stems in 
3 tablespoons of the butter. Make cream sauce 
with the remaining butter, the flour, milk and 
seasonings. Add the chopped mushroom stems, 
and garnish the platter with the sautéed caps. 
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ALL KELLOGG CEREALS 
ARE THE KIND RECOMMENDED 
BY UNCLE SAM 








@ Be glad that Kellogg Cereals 
appear so frequently on the tables 
of so many of the people you are 
trying to aid in your work for 
better nutrition. That’s one eating 
habit you won't have to change! 
For every Kellogg Cereal is made of 
whole grain, or is restored to whole 


KELLOGG’S CEREALS 


Made in Battle Creek, Michigan 


Hitch your good nutrition 
program fo the stars of the 
American breakfast table 








CEREALS 


are made from 








or are restored to 


WHOLE GRAIN 
VALUES 


in thiamin, niacin and iron 


: as recommended by the 
<n, U.S. NUTRITION FOOD RULES 



































grain levels of vitamin B,, (Thiamin), 
Niacin, and Iron. This means that 
all Kellogg Cereals meet the rec- 
ommendations of the U.S. Official 
Nutrition Food Rules. 

If you want to accomplish your 
good nutrition program swiftly, why 


not hitch it to the Kellogg stars? 





=—=6 
U.S. neeos US Birnie 


THIS TYPE OF FOOD 
1S AMONG THOSE 
RECOMMENDED IN THE 
NUTRITION FOOD RULES 







Pep ete: ob by pe mianien oom 
Qerenee Mowe 9n6 Beene Semmes, 





EAT NUTRITIONAL FOOD 
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Finding Time 
~ for Greater Service 


N wartime the homemaking teacher must use her time, energy, money, materials and 
abilities with increasing efficiency and resourcefulness. Better planning for her regu- 
lar activities allows more time for service elsewhere. 


Remember the acrostic used by our beloved founder, Ellen H. Richards? Her “Feast 
of Life” might well be applied even in wartime when more hours are devoted to profes- 
sional and patriotic tasks and fewer to personal amusement. 


“F is for Food—1/10 of your time 
E is for Exercise—1/10 of your time 
A is for Amusement—1/10 of your time 
S is for Sleep—3/10 of your time 


T is for Task— 4/10 of your time 
which you cannot do well unless you have 
taken care of the other four.” 





Time to keep one’s self physically fit is essential for greater service. This includes 
mental and emotional health as well as bodily well-being. Time should be set aside for 
fun, for the light touch which makes conferences and interviews more human, and for 
wholesome self scrutiny that builds morale. 


But these should be margins and not bad habits of procrastination in putting off per- 
sonal obligations. Procrastination is still a thief of time. 


Plan your week as a whole, noting special activities requested and balancing them 
against other competing activities before deciding which are the more important. A dis- 
cerning choice between essentials and nonessentials can save a phenomenal amount of time. 





Plan your day carefully before and after your major professional responsibilities are 
met. Establish a few routines to obviate conscious effort. Revamp your plans whenever 
necessary for greater efficiency. But so direct your living that there is always some time 
each day for professional improvement—for reading and for widening your sphere of 
knowledge. 

As you work persistently to acquire habits of efficient use of time, try to guide others 
into similar ways. 

Now, give a few thoughtful moments to these reminders for using your time more 
wisely. After conscientious consideration you will find that by planning you can save time 
for additional services each loyal citizen wants to give to her country. 


Ruth Freegard, Chief of the Homemaking Education Division 
State Board of Control for Vocational Education, Lansing, Mich. 
and Educational Advisor to Practica Home Economics 
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A busy group in the kitchen, 
preparing food for an outdoor 
supper. Teacher works, too 


IVE them an opportunity to 
participate in real homemak- 
ing activities in a real home 
situation and boys and girls will sur- 
prise you with their interest in per 
forming these jobs and in the growth 
in their ability to perform them well. 
A visit to Friendship House in Den- 
ton, Texas, any day last summer would 
have surprised you with the activities 
of a group of happy boys and girls 
“living” there. As you approached the 
house you would have seen two boys 
helping “Ma” in the yard. A step into 
the living room would have revealed 
two boys and a girl sweeping and dust- 
ing energetically. In the bedroom two 
girls would be making the bed and 
dust-mopping the floor. In the dining 
room two more girls would be putting 
the finishing touches to the table, set 
with pretty dishes and a centerpiece of 
garden flowers. In the kitchen two 
boys and two girls would be complet- 
ing the preparation of “brunch,” con- 
sisting of stewed prunes, scrambled 
eggs and bacon, buttered whole wheat 
toast and chocolate milk. And then 
you would have heard little Paul say, 
“Brunch is served. Will you all come 
to the dining room?” 
And it was indeed a pleasant meal- 
time 





enjoyed by boys and girls who 


showed evidence of understanding 
training in table etiquette; napkins in 
place and silver quietly and efficiently 
handled; cheerful conversation, and all 
the food eaten! 


After the meal, dishes were carried 
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An Adventure in 





The boys and girls sew together in the family living room of 
Friendship House, after preparing and eating a delicious and 
nourishing brunch. Often they sing or tell stories as they work 


to the kitchen, washed and put away 
without a single one broken or even 
chipped. Dining room and _ kitchen 
were set in order. And all the jobs 
done cheerfully and well. 

Next you would have found the 
youngsters in the living room—used as 
a recreation center—where some sewed 
and others played games or read stor- 
ies. And the first thing you knew the 
entire group was singing, God Bless 
America, Jesus Loves Me, and other 
songs dear to youngsters. 

How did these youngsters happen to 
be engaged in this activity, and who 
was directing it? Let me answer the 
latter question first. Two senior hom« 
economics students from N.T.s.T.c. used 


Friendship House as a student teach- 
ing experience for a period of ten weeks 
last summer, as their part in the teach- 
er-training program of the college. 
Here they had -an opportunity to de 
velop desirable relationships with boys 
and girls while teaching them home- 
making activities. 

And now to answer the first ques 
tion, “how did these youngsters happen 
to be here?” 
begun as sort of a settlement house 
project for the children in a particular 
school ward by a Denton woman who 
saw the need for providing wholesome 
recreation outside of school hours for 
the boys and girls in her neighborhood 
Volunteer workers from among _ the 


Friendship House was 
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college group in her church helped her 
(she’s known as “Ma” to the children) 
during the school year. And during 
the summer, the situation provided an 
opportunity for us to work out some 
of our pet theories in home economics 
education. 

Our plan of operation was based on 
that described by Evelyn Herrington 
in her book, Homemaking: An Inte- 
grated Teaching Program. 

Emphasis was placed on what we 
considered the underlying principles of 
a well-managed home, such as, “we 
clean the house and cook the meals, 
and then we have time to sit down 
and read, play games and knit.” Cer- 
tain rules of social courtesy needed in 
homes were taught in action; “we 


never enter a bedroom if the door is 
closed without first knocking and get- 
ting permission to enter.” There were 
many opportunities to teach respect for 
property. For example, ‘“ ‘Ma’ let us 
use her good china for our meals. 
‘Ma’ is so kind to let us live in her 
house every day. We can return this 
kindness by taking good care of her 
house and the things in it, and by do- 
ing something for her.” 

There were some twenty to twenty- 
five boys and girls, ranging in age from 
nine to fourteen years, who came to 
Friendship House during the ten 
weeks, + days a week, that we worked 
there. The average daily attendance 
was ten. There was no formal teach- 
ing. Everything was done because, 





The Friendship House Banquet 
which is prepared by the children 
for their interested patrons is held 
in the Methodist Church basement 


By Luella A. Williams 


Assistant Professor of Home Eco- 
nomics Education, North Texas 
State Teachers College, Denton 


Making the bed and sweeping the 
floor are easy tasks for the boys 
and girls “living” in Friendship 
House. They take everything in 
their stride, including gardening 
(the white spots in the window are 
some of their daisies). Much that 
these young people learn is soon 
practiced in their own homes 
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“this is our home while we are in it,” 
and, “we do these things as a family.” 
The teachers found the children eager 
to learn to do things the right way. 
They were particularly interested in 
learning good table manners. 

We had many opportunities to teach 
elementary nutrition principles, as a 
meal was prepared and served each 
day. Part of our food supplies were 
furnished through w.p.A. and the 
A.M.A.; the fresh vegetables and fruits 
needed to balance the meals were fur 
nished by our teacher-training budget. 
Grapefruit juice was one of the food 
commodities furnished. We kept it 
iced, and had it available for the chil- 
dren to. drink as soon as they arrived 
each morning. The young children 
were eager to carry the recipes used at 
Friendship House home to their moth- 
ers to try. In this way we could get 
some valuable food information to the 
mothers who were using the same 
commodities. 

Much more might be told about this 
project. Suffice it to say that all con 
cerned felt that the summer’s experi- 
ence showed on~a small scale what 
might be gained by both pupil and 
teacher in an expanded program of 
integrated homemaking experience. 


The project described above was only 
one part of the Friendship House pro- 
gram. Both North Texas State Teachers 
College and Texas State College for 
Women assisted with this project during 
the summer. In all, some fifty or sixty 
boys and girls were served and fifteen to 
twenty college students assisted at vari- 
ous times and in various ways. 
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Shall W. Usit , his 


HAT about home visits? 

That’s a question many of 

us have been asking our- 
selves during the past month. As old 
timers we recognize the value of home 
visiting but wonder how we can pos- 
sibly manage it this year with extra 
work and no extra gas and tires. As 
beginning teachers we may question 
the value of home visits and feel timid 
about starting out. 

As a basis for discussion let’s sum- 
marize what we know about home 
visiting: 

1. Home visiting is an invaluable 
method of attaining mutual understand- 
ing between parent and teacher. Each 
becomes real to the other. The fa- 
miliar home atmosphere and the par- 
ents’ roles as host and hostess break 
down barriers which, unfortunately, 
often exist between the home and the 
school. 

2. Home visiting clarifies the néeds 
of individual pupils. Because children 
hate to appear different from their 
classmates, they often go to great 
lengths to cover up home conditions 
which do not comply with certain group 
standards. It is appalling, for ex- 
ample, to discover on a home visit that 
a youngster has been contributing food, 
which was needed by her family, to 
the foods work in school because the 
other girls were doing so. 

3. Home visiting has long been rec- 
ognized as the most satisfactory meth- 
od of supervising home projects. Teach- 
ers who know home conditions are 
much better equipped to suggest, guide 
and evaluate home projects. Then, too, 
the girls soon realize that their teacher 
understands their home situation and 
problems and, consequently, talk more 
freely with her. 

Obviously, these important human 
values are too significant to be given 
up. And no matter how thorough our 
home visiting was last year we can not 
rely on its findings now. Home life 
for millions of Americans has under- 
gone a complete change since 1941. 
So, for an up-to-date picture, we must 
continue home visits. 

Let’s see how we can manage this 
in spite of handicapping shortages of 
time and transportation facilities. In- 
stead of attempting to visit all of the 
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CAP 


By Mary Eloise Stone 
Madison Junior High School, Syracuse, New York 


If you have changed your methods of home visiting to meet the wartime 
situation, or if you have developed particularly effective ways to super- 
vise home projects, you can share your “discoveries” with others, Write 
them out today and send to me in care of this magazine for publication. 


homes this year, we can select a cross- 
section of the homes represented and 
visit them. This may mean that we'll 
have to know these few families very 
well indeed in order to compensate for 
limiting our home visiting. Some of 
these families should live quite close to 
school for no matter how ingenious we 
may be in finding means of transporta- 
tion such as doubling up, bicycling or 
accepting “lifts,” winter weather may 
preclude distant home visiting. 

In addition to these “return engage- 
ments,” we may amplify our knowledge 
of the pupils and their homes in many 
ways. Informal conversation after 
school is often enlightening. Stories 
the young people write about them- 
selves and their homes are helpful. 
School records are a valuable source 
of information. Many times other 
teachers, as well as the school nurse 
or social worker, are familiar with 
your pupils’ home conditions. That is 
particularly true of the grade teachers 
who have watched the pupils grow up. 

Many teachers make it a point to 
attend community affairs such as 
church suppers and club meetings 
where parents can be greeted socially. 
In this way a surprising amount of in- 
formation can be obtained unobtrusive- 
ly, and innumerable pleasant contacts 
made. In some cases the progress of 
home projects can be checked over the 
telephone. In fact, that is often a 
good approach to a home visit. 

Although ease in making satisfactory 
home visits develops with practice, 
there are a few techniques which help 
even at the beginning. Be sure to visit 
at a time that is convenient for the 
mother. Many mothers are working 
this winter and their free time is as im- 
portant to them as yours is to you. Even 
if you have been invited to “drop in 
any time,” it is better to telephone or 
send a note home by daughter the day 
before you plan to “drop in.” 












An exception, of course, is a briet 
stop “just to say ‘hello’” in which case 
you will do just that before continuing 
on your way. Often this “sample” 
visit will pave the way for a real visit 
later on. Since you may not even go 
inside because you are just “passing 
by,” neither of you needs to put forth 
much conversational effort. However 
it gives the mother a chance to see 
what you look like and so she will no 
longer consider you a stranger. 

Before you visit try to find out some 
thing about the family interests. This 
advance information will provide you 
with conversational material in case 
the visit gets off to a slow start or de 
velops an embarrassing lull. 

Another device used by some people 
is to “just happen” to have some of 
their own material with them which 
they know will interest the mother. A 
woman who sews will be interested in 
looking through and perhaps borrowing 
a new sewing booklet. Sometimes a 
girl will mention in class that her 
mother is looking for a certain recipe. 
You can easily take this along when 
you call. 

Your hostess may not own very sty] 
ish clothing. You'll hardly wish to 
embarrass her by visiting her dressed 
as if for a formal reception or fashion 
show. This would not be_ kind 
Neither would it show good taste 
Surely you’ve used your knowledge of 
line, color and suitability in selecting 
your clothing for school. Wear a 
cheerful school dress or suit on your 
home visits. You'll feel more at ease. 
yourself. 

Then, if you find that the mother is 
genuinely disturbed because she has 
been too busy to change her dress be- 
fore your arrival, you can answer her 
apology somewhat like this: “It’s per- 
fectly all right, Mrs. Perkins. But, it 
you'd really feel better, I'll wait while 
(Continued on page 418) 
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HEN MEN GO into the 


Army they want the same 

facilities for bodily clean- 
liness that they have at home, or their 
equivalent. And so Uncle Sam provides 
unique housekeepers on wheels — to 
provide comfort, cleanliness and well- 
being for soldiers on the march. 

In World War I the vast majority 
of the service units were immobile, 
thus interfering with the free move- 
ment of troops, but in World War II 
the emphasis is on mobility and stream- 
lining. Every piece of equipment must 
keep up with the troops, whether in 
maneuvers or in combat. 

Thus, for the first time in Army 
history, soldiers on the march can buy 
from stores on wheels, make bread in 
portable bakeries, eat soup and stew 
from portable kitchens, wash their 
clothes in wheeled laundries, take 
shower baths on wheels, have their 
clothes “deloused” and even take their 
shoes and clothes to be repaired in 
mechanized mobile shops. 

While soldiers are taking a bath 
their clothes can be sterilized. For the 
mobile sterilization and bath outfit is 
the latest offspring of the oldtime 
‘de-louser,” so familiar to American 
doughboys in the A.E.F. This unique 
unit is composed of a steam chamber 
in which the soldier’s clothes are 
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By Fred E. Kunkel 


The above photograph shows the 
mobile laundry developed and oper- 
ated by the Quartermaster Corps to 
assure clean clothes fur U.S. troops 
in the field. A small hand-truck is 
used to carry the clean clothes away 
to be sorted and wrapped for the men, 


steamed under pressure at 252° F. for 
fifteen minutes. 

Surrounding the outside of the cham- 
ber are twelve shower heads where 
weary soldiers can take a_ refreshing 
bath and scrub-up while their clothes 
are being sterilized and made “good as 
new.” Each sterilization and bath com- 
pany can care for twenty-five hundred 
soldiers daily. 


The Soldier’s Laundry Bundle 


The newly developed laundry unit 
on wheels represents a big improve 
ment over the old multiple type laun- 
dry for it is complete in itself. For- 
merly, a laundry company was com- 
posed of eight units of six trailers each 
and every trailer was essential to do- 
ing a complete job. The failure of one 
trailer would completely immobilize an 
entire laundry unit. Now, if one of the 
new units is disabled, all of the other 
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units in the laundry company can go 
on with the job. 

Units are mounted on semi-trailers 
with truck tractors as prime movers. 
The mechanism includes a_ washing 
machine, an extractor to remove sur- 
plus water from the washed materials 
and two steam-heated tumblers for use 
in drying them. The power for oper- 
ating the moving units is provided by 
a motor generator, and an oil burning 
boiler provides steam for use in the 
tumblers. ° 

The capacity of the new individual 
machine is approximately five hundred 
pounds per hour for four units as com- 
pared with four hundred pounds per 
hour for six units of the old type laun 
dry company. It takes from two to six 
men to completely operate each unit. 

The same type of semi-trailer is used 
for each unit, but the machinery on 
each is somewhat different, since the 
products of four manufacturers are 


used. 


Shoe and Clothing Repair 
The Army may be mechanized, but 
soldiers have to walk. So, to keep shoes 
and clothes in tiptop shape while the 
troops are in the field, a mobile shoe 
and textile repair shop is necessary. 


These mechanized cobbler and tailor 


(Concluded on page 419) 


















Homemaking Education 


Adjusts to the War Effort 


By Francis B. Haas, Superintendent of Public Instruction, Pennsylvania 








ITH THE WOMEN of the 
WV country faced by a necessity to 
participate in many phases of the war 
effort to a greater degree than in any 
previous emergency, home- 
making has assumed a greater im- 


portance than at any time before in the 
history of this nation. It is obvious that 


national 


upon the younger members of the fam- 
ily devolve more of the home responsi- 
bilities as more and more the elder 
members of the family are called or 
volunteer for service in the various 
phases of the war effort for which they 
are fitted. 

The homemaking program in Penn- 
sylvania during the past two years, 
1940-1942, which represents the defense 
and war years, has made general prog- 
ress along the following lines in rela- 
tion to secondary schools, vocational 
schools, part-time and evening program 
for out-of-school adults, 
county advisory working committees, 
studies of com- 


youth and 
teacher education, 
munities and cooperation with com- 
munity agencies. 


Secondary Schools 


1. Programs in grades vil-xu have 
been organized on a homemaking basis 
to include required courses for all girls 
in junior high schools, elective courses 
in the senior high schools and offerings 
for boys who were interested in certain 
phases of the homemaking program. 
Both general and vocational programs 
of homemaking have been organized in 
accordance with the new _ secondary 
school standards. A general home eco- 
nomics program was offered for girls 
expecting to continue their education in 
college or in nursing institutions con- 
sisting of a minimum of 250 minutes 
per week for a full year and a two- or 
three-year vocational program for non- 
college pupils. 

2. Teacher-supervisor study groups 
have worked throughout the year to 
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revise the curriculum in various phases 
of homemaking. 

3. Art and science teachers have co- 
operated and participated in the de- 
velopment and teaching of these sub- 
jects as related to vocational home- 
making. 

4. Senior high 
teachers in vocational homemaking pro- 


school pupils and 
grams have given talks on nutrition in 
elementary grades to demonstrate the 
effectiveness of a well balanced diet. 
5. More districts have employed vo- 
cational homemaking teachers on a ten- 
months basis to strengthen the home 
contact and home project program. 
Forty-eight new vocational homemak- 
ing departments have been added dur- 
ing this period making a total of 394 
departments with an approximate en- 


rollment of 19,768. 


Vocational Schools 


1. The vocational homemaking pro- 
gram in the Mastbaum, Bok and Dob- 
bins Schools in Philadelphia has been 
expanded to include girls enrolled in 
trade courses. 

2. The wage-earning courses in the 
senior year of these three vocational 
schools have been enlarged to include 
fine home mending and_ laundering, 
children’s clothing, home catering and 
home care of the sick. 

3. Nursery schools in the Bok and 
Dobbins Vocational Schools are being 
used as training centers in connection 
with child development courses in 
homemaking and for wage earning 
courses in child care training. 


Part-time and Evening Program 
For Out-of-school Youth 
and Adults 


1. The number of centers has dou- 
bled and a wider variety of courses 
has been provided such as home care 
of the sick, first aid, family problems, 
home crafts, home improvement, nutri- 





tion, consumer buying and child guid- 
ance. 

2. A homemaking teacher is em- 
ployed in the Kensington High School 
for Girls in Philadelphia to work 
with mothers of girls whose younger 
brothers and sisters have been enrolled 
in a WPA Nursery School used as an ob- 
servation center in connection with the 
vocational homemaking department. 

3. Wage-earning program for out- 
of-school youth in household service 
has been organized in connection with 
the Dobbins Vocational School—this 
project having been set up in coopera- 
tion with the Philadelphia schools, the 
Day Nursery Organization for ywca 
and the Philadelphia Employment Of- 
fice. 

4. A program has been approved for 
the training of volunteers for the day 
care of children developed in coopera- 
tion with the State Council on the day 
care of children in Philadelphia and 
York. 

5. A. supplementary homemaking 
program has been organized for girls 
employed on NYA work projects. Dur- 
ing 1941-1942 there were 157 school 
districts offering part-time and _ eve- 
ning classes. 


Teacher Education 


1. During the two-year period a 
teacher-education conference group has 
extended its efforts to provide better 
in-service training of teachers in the 
field of home economics. The annual 
two-day conference of this group in- 
cluded representation from eighteen 
colleges. 

2. The student teaching experiences 
have been improved by concentrated 
work in carefully selected student 
teaching centers. 

3. Conferences for local supervising 
teachers of student teachers were held 
in each of the Federally aided colleges 
—Indiana, Mansfield and The Penn- 
sylvania State College. 

4. Refresher courses in nutrition 
were offered in all of the eighteen 
colleges approved for training of home 
economics teachers. 

5. Services of State supervisors, 
county advisers and itinerant teacher- 
trainers have been coordinated for 
more effective improvement of teachers 
in service contributing to the total im- 
provement of teaching services. 
~ Reprinted from Tue PENNSYLVANIA Pustic 
INSTRUCTION M&aGaziINE, September 1942, by 
courtesy of Mrs. Anna G. Green, Chief of Home 


Economics Education, Pennsylvania State De 
partment of Education, Harrisburg, Pa. 
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Lock Pint or CReteleons 


OU can make the hand block printed Christmas cards 

shown on the preceding page and many other decora- 

tive block printed articles if you follow the simple 
directions given below. Little equipment is needed and, if 
you can’t make up your own designs, you can trace the simple 
patterns illustrated here. 

Block printing in its simplest form may be done on paper 
to make greeting cards, silhouette pictures, book plates, holi- 
day wrapping paper and note book covers; on cloth, for table 
linens, guest and tea towels, screen covers and pillow tops, 
dressing table covers, curtain borders and handkerchiefs. 

Just assemble the following supplies and begin: 
CLtotH—If you are doing a textile print. Linen takes the 

ink most readily but a soft percale or unbleached muslin is 
satisfactory. Wash the cloth well to remove all sizing; 
iron while damp. Measure before cutting so that the re- 
peat for the border will come out evenly. For the amateur 
it is more advisable to print dark ink on a light cloth than 
light ink on dark cloth. 

Paper—If you are doing a paper print. A soft porous paper 
gives best results but construction paper or high grade 
paper toweling may be used. Glazed or oily papers will 
not print well. Experiment with folding your paper be- 
fore printing cards. A large piece of thin paper is better 
folded twice, whereas heavy construction paper need be 
folded only once. A small margin may be cut or torn off 
the right and lower sides of the paper and a contrasting 
color slipped in for edging. Tear paper along a metal 
edge ruler or cut it with a single edge razor blade held 
against the ruler. Print with dark ink on light paper. 

LinoLeuM—Brown battleship linoleum %” to %” thick 
makes the most satisfactory block. Unmounted linoleum 
cut very accurately may be used for printing Christmas 
cards. Mounted linoleum in any desired size for use on 
paper or textiles may be bought at most crafts supply 
houses or ordered from any of the companies listed later. 
A linoleum shop may give you some scraps for small de- 
signs. A block two inches square is required for the bor- 
der designs illustrated on page 396. A three by four block 
is needed for the Christmas cards. This may be en- 
larged. Better investigate envelope sizes available in your 
community before making your design. 

INDIA INK—To be used in inking design on the linoleum 
before cutting. 

CARBON PAPER—For transferring design to linoleum. 

TRACING PAPER—Printing is done in reverse and tracing pa- 
per or thin typing paper eliminates outlining design on 
wrong side. 

Knire—A sharp knife is used to cut along all straight edges. 
A knife usually comes with a set of tools. A single edge 
razor blade is also useful. 

METAL EDGE RULER—Knife must be held against a metal 
edge ruler to guide the blade when making straight cuts. 
SET OF TOOLS FOR LINOLEUM BLOCK PRINTING—Veining tools 

with V and U shaped points and a gouge to dig out back- 
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By Hazel T. Craig 


ground. An inexpensive set of tools with one handle and 
four blades is sufficient for the amateur. 

CARBORUNDUM OR OIL STONE—This may be purchased at a 
hardware or art supply store, and is used for sharpening 
tools. 

PALETTE KNIFE—To spread ink on glass. Wooden tongue 
depressers may be used. 

G.iass—For rolling out ink. Window or picture frame glass 
about 8” by 10” makes a good surface. 

PRINTER'S INK—This ink is fast to washing and may be pur- 
chased at an art supply house or from your local printer. 

Brayers—Rubber rollers with handles to transfer ink to 
block (one for each color ink used). A second clean bray- 
er is useful in rolling over card to take off impressions. 

MAttet—To hammer block in transferring design to tex- 
tiles. A croquet mallet will serve the purpose. Large 
blocks may be transferred by working on the floor and step- 
ping on the block. A press or wringer may be used if 
available. 

Pappinc—Piece of smooth old cotton blanket, felt or several 
thicknesses of blotters for printing textiles. The soft sur- 
face gives a cushion for the block and makes print more 
even. 

PLENTY OF OLD RAGS—F or making a test copy of block, for 
necessary corrections and for cleaning up. 

THumsB TACKS—For stretching cloth before printing. 

ScotcH TAPE—For securing paper design to block before 
tracing. 


Now you are ready to go to work. You will want to 
know first: how to prepare and cut your linoleum block; 
second: how to ink your block for printing; third: how to 
test your design before printing on your good card or cloth; 
fourth: how to print on paper; fifth: how to print on cloth; 
sixth: how to clean your brayers, glass and block. 


To Prepare and Cut Block 


The linoleum has an 
oily film on the surface 
over which you cannot 
ink in your design. To 
remove this film rub with 
fine sandpaper or with a 
cloth saturated with gasoline or Energine. Experiment with 
inking block until ink is absorbed as you work. Otherwise 
you will not be able either to coat your block with show card 
color or ink your design accurately. 





Step 1 


Cover block with a 
coat of white show 
card color, Some 
people eliminate this 
step and ink the de- 
sign right on the lin- Step 2 
oleum, but for the 
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beginner the contrast of black on white tends toward more 
accuracy. 

Transfer design to block. Lay car- 
bon face down. Lay right side of de- 
sign face down so that print will not 
read backwards. Tape paper in place 
and trace very accurately with a sharp 
pointed hard lead pencil. Use a ruler 


tor all straight lines. 


Step 4 





Step 3 


Remove tracing, 
and ink design with 
India ink as neatly 
as you possibly can. 
Any _ irregularity 
will show up on 
your print. The inked part will be kept in relief and other 
parts gouged out. 


With the U veining tool outline 
edges of design. Straight edges should 
be cut accurately by holding knife 
against metal edge ruler. Before at- 
tempting to cut around lettering hold 
ruler along top and bottom edge of 
lettering and cut, then outline with veining tool. This will 
keep your letters better lined up. Cut each individual letter 
as carefully as you possibly can. 

Gouge out all white parts on the 
block until you can almost see fabric 
hacking. ‘ 

Your block is now ready for inking. 





Step 5 





Step 6 


To Ink Block for Printing 


Glass 








Step 7 


With the palette knife spread about a level teaspoonful of 
ink over the glass. Hold the brayer as illustrated and roll 
out the ink until the glass is coated with an even film and the 

brayer has a smooth film all over 


it. Add a little more ink to glass 
after 4 or 5 printings. 

Hold the block with the left 
hand and roll brayer over block 
until all areas to be printed are 
covered. A thin film of ink is 
sufficient for soft paper and cloth 
but a thicker film will be neces- 
sary for printing on heavier less 


Step 8 absorbent material. 


To Test Block for Corrections 


Place block face down on a piece of newsprint, paper 
toweling or old sheeting and hammer firmly at center and 
edges. Look at your print. Does it compare favorably 
with your sketch or can you make some corrections to make 
it print more clearly? Make several test copies to be sure. 
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Continuous inking will clog the block and make your im 
pressions blurred. After every four or five impressions 
clean the block with a cloth dampened with gasoline, ener- 
gine or turpentine. Dry thoroughly. 


To Print on Paper 


By this time you have decided upon the size of your card 
and the way you want to fold it. For a more artistic card 
tear edges. Several pieces of thin paper may be torn at one 
time. Fold four or five sheets of scrap paper the desired 
size and experiment with placement on block for pleasing 
margins. Ink block and lay paper face down on block as 
illustrated. With a clean brayer or the bowl of a spoon rub 
over the part of the linoleum in relief until a clear print is 
produced. Continue printing in this way, cleaning block 
when impressions become the least blurred. Allow the ink 
to dry overnight and fold. 


Peper 


OR 





To Print on Cloth—(Borders) 


Be sure your cloth is washed to make it soft and absorbent. 
Iron out all wrinkles. Lay your blanket, felt or blotters on 
a large drawing board or table that you can push thumb 
tacks through. Stretch over padding the part of the cloth 
to be printed and insert thumb tacks about every two or three 
inches along edges. Mark border edges lightly with tailor’s 
chalk or stretch a thread along edges. Fold a piece of news- 
paper once and lay parallel with and on top of lines, keeping 
only space for border exposed. ‘The newspaper will keep the 
borders straight even though you do not place your block 
exactly right each time. Ink your block with the amount of 
ink your test copy indicates and Jay block face down on cloth. 

















Hammer or tap evenly with a mallet. Lift corner slightly to 
see if your impression is good. If not, tap again and remove 
block. Continue printing. Allow to dry twenty-four hours 
or longer. Spread an old cloth over the ironing board and 
lay your printed textile face down on the cloth. Dampen 
back of textile with a cloth and iron or iron with a wet cloth 
between iron and fabric. This helps to set the ink and make 
the fabric washable. Always iron block printed fabrics on 
the wrong side. After one or two washings the stiffness of 
the print disappears. Note: All-over prints may be made 
by marking the fabric in even repeats with tailor’s chalk, 
and printing. Colored threads may be drawn through linens 
marking off squares with a print in each square. If you do 
this draw out two yarns and as you draw out the third yarn 
pull a silk or nylon thread through by tying it onto the end. 
(Concluded on next page) 
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Attach your colored thread to the silk thread and pull 
through. 

If you want to print a border around a square luncheon 
set make a corner design the same size as the width of the 
border and in keeping with the design of the border. Fold 
the cloth twice. From the center on each fold measure out 
a distance which is any multiple of two (if your block is two 
inches square). With tailor’s chalk draw lines parallel 
with the fold making a square. (The space between the 
edge of the border and the edge of the cloth should be be- 
tween two and four inches.) Mark off another square two 
inches inside the first one. With chalk mark off the space 
for the border in two-inch divisions. Print as directed using 
the folded newspaper to keep edges straight. 


To Clean Brayer, Block and Glass 


Scrape off excess ink with palette knife and clean glass 
with gasoline or turpentine. Wipe block and brayer with a 
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cloth dampened with gasoline or turpentine and dry. Never 
allow ink to dry on any of your equipment. 


CRAFT SUPPLY COMPANIES 
Fellowcrafters, 64 Stanhope Street, Boston, Mass. 


Universal Handicraft Service, 1270 Sixth Ave. N. Y. C. 
Burgess Handicraft Supplies, 180 Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


National Handicraft and Hobby Service, 117 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, IIl. 
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EVEN SUMMERS AGO, 

with the arrival of the first 

of our three children, my 
husband and I bought an old deserted 
farm in the Catskills where we hoped 
to recapture for ourselves, and to dem- 
onstrate to our children, something of 
the older ways of American life. Since 
we had no car, and the nearest neigh- 
bor was a mile away, the nearest doc- 
tor and drugstore fifteen miles away, 
| felt the urgency of having plenty of 
surgical dressings on hand. Particular- 
ly so because my teacher-husband had 
resolved that he would, with the aid of 
Government bulletins, patch up and re- 
pair our new home; and since he had 
neither the union card of the handy 
man nor the tools of a skilled work- 
man I expected a good many minor 
injuries. 

We had very little of anything with 
us, yet I found we had enough simple 
materials to make up the necessary 
emergency kit without buying anything 
except a roll of cotton. From old 
sheets I took the selvedge edges to 
make bandages, and from the inner 
and more worn parts I made dress- 
ings. These totaled: 


1 roll of one-inch bandage 4 yards long ° 


2 rolls of two-inch bandage 4 yards 


long 
1 roll of three-inch bandage 4 yards 

Jong 
1 roll of four-inch bandage 5 yards long 
10 dressings 2 by 2 inches (folded size) 
10 dressings 2 by 4+ inches (folded size) 
10 dressings 2 by 6 inches (folded size) 

I then made ten cotton balls about 
the size of walnuts, and rolled cotton 
onto ten toothpicks for use as swabs. 

In addition to making certain that 
my hands were very clean before roll- 
ing the bandages, | pressed the clean 
old sheets with a hot iron before mak- 

Elizabeth Caraman Payne made her 
debut as an author in August 1939 when 
Harper’s published her autobiography 
under the title, “Daughter of the 
Euphrates.” 

Since then Mrs. Payne has contributed 
articles to several magazines. The story 
of how she raised a three-year-old daugh- 
ter for $351.16 was published in the No- 
vember, 1940, issue of PRACTICAL HOME 
EcoNoMICs. 

Prior to her marriage, Elizabeth Cara- 
man obtained a B.S. degree in child 
hygiene and public health nursing from 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
and had extensive experience in pediatric 
nursing, including charge of the Chil- 
dren’s Acute Surgical Ward at Bellevue 
Hospital, New York City, for three years. 
_Among Mrs. Payne’s accomplishments 
since marriage, in addition to her writ- 


ing, are three children—two girls and a 
oy. 
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ing them into bandages. Furthermore, 
I found it a help to have a hot iron 
handy when folding under the edges. 
If old sheets had not been available | 
would have bought gauze by the bolt 
and proceeded the same as with the 
sheets. 

The bandages and dressings made, I 
then sterilized them. For this I used 
a one-pound coffee can such as every 
housewife has on her shelves, but a 
larger can would have served as well. 
For instance, at a nearby children’s 
camp, for which I am camp nurse, 
such dressings are prepared in larger 
quantities and sterilized in big marsh- 
mallow tins. 

Having placed a piece of cloth over 
the bottom of the tin, I arranged the 
bandages and dressings in such a man- 
ner as to allow me to take out one or 
more of each without having to touch 
the others. I then covered them with 
a piece of cloth, placed the lid loosely 
on the can and put the can on the bot- 
tom of the oven. There it baked for 


30 minutes at 300°F. At the end of 
that time I took out the can and pushed 
the cover on tight. My emergency kit 
was sterile and ready for use. 

But that’s not all. Sterilization must 
be repeated each time the can has been 
opened. And, since this process of 
sterilizing the material tends to brown 
it somewhat, each time I place over 
the bandages the piece of cloth pre 
viously mentioned. This acts as a sort 
of protective blanket and later serves 
as a sterile surface on which to lay 
bandages and dressings when getting 
ready to use them. 

How handy such an emergency kit 
may be I have realized on many occa- 
sions. And each time someone is hurt, 
I am thankful that there’s no frantic 
gathering together of materials, no 
praying that they are clean enough not 
to infect the injured one. 

In a day when almost everything we 
use must be bought over the counter, 
I am glad that my work in a hospital 
where everything was ready and plen- 
tiful did not so spoil me that when 
necessary I could not make something 
with my own hands for my own use. 
Perhaps it is because I can never for 
get how, during World War I, at the 
age of eleven, my job was to sort out 
used dressings and bandages to be used 
over again for the injured. This was 
in a land where every tiny piece of 
cloth was made by hand and where 
every shred was used again and again 
until it fell apart. 

Now that we are once more at war 
and our armed forces need such great 
quantities of factory-made surgical 
dressings and bandages, it is particu 
larly worthwhile for all of us to pre 
pare to meet our First Aid needs with 
homemade dressings. In an emergency 
doctors and nurses are going to be 
grateful for such sterilized cans of 
material, and you will get a great deal 
of satisfaction out of using the prod 


ucts of your own industry and thrift. 
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First Alp AND BaANnpbaGcING by Arthur D 
Belilios and others. The Williams and 
Wilkins Company, Baltimore. 

First Arp Primer, by H. L. Wenger & E. 
Sense. M. Barrows & Company, New 
York, New York. 

First Ain TO THE INJURED AND SICK 
edited by Norman Hammer. The Wil 
liams and Wilkins Company, Baltimore. 

SuRGICAL Dressincs: Their Manufacture 
and Uses. Johnson & Johnson, New 
Brunswick, New Jersey. 
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N THE PAST, school dieti 


tians and school lunchroom 


supervisors felt that after 
they had planned adequate meals and 
had seen to it that they were properly 
prepared and on the service counter 
their duty was ended. ‘Today, they are 
no longer satisfied to go only that tar. 
The conscientious school dietitian feels 
a definite responsibility for teaching 
proper tood selection also. Especially 
since American youths are being found 
physically unfit for service in the armed 
forces due to defects which can be 
traced to faulty food selection. 

In addition to the necessity for school 
feeding to keep children physically 
strong, school feeding must be an in 
tegral part of the health and educa 
tion program of the school. The cate 
teria should be a classroom for instruc 
tion in nutrition for all pupils, through 
training them in the selection of food 
that meets adequate nutritive require 
ments. 

How can this be done? 

Several methods of informal teaching 
of proper food selection may be used, 
depending on the age and classification 


of the person who is being fed. It is 
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in the College Cafeteria 


By Georgie M. Willis, Assistant Dietitian 
Agricultural and Technical College, Greensboro, N. C. 


possible to appeal to the young child 
with various rating devices. An opti- 
mum lunch may be rated “A,” a fairly 
adequate lunch “B” and an inadequate 
lunch “C” or “D.” Cards of differ- 
ent colors may be used for the differ 
ent ratings. This, however, does not 
appeal to young people of college age. 

A method which has proved satisfac 
tory at the Agricultural and Technical 
College of Greensboro, North Carolina, 
might be adapted to use in other col 
leges and, with some modifications, in 
senior high schools. At this college 
more than six hundred boarding stu 
dents are fed in the college cafeteria. 
Last year, the dietitians, who were not 
satisfied with the food selections of the 
majority of the students, decided to 
ask the Home Economics Department 
to sponsor a Nutrition Center in the 
cafeteria. ‘The girls in that department 
were vlad to do this. 

An unused balcony in the cafeteria 
Was selected as a desirable location tor 
the Center. With the dietetic staff as 


sisting in the background, the girls or 
ganized into the following committees : 
The Organization Committee, The Art 
and Publicity Committee, The Free 
Material Collecting Committee and 
The Desk Consultant Committee. The 
Free Material Collecting Committee 
sent to various Government and com 
mercial agencies for free booklets, 
charts and other illustrative material 
pertain‘ng to nutrition. The Desk 
Consultants were given a_ refresher 
course in simple nutrition to enable 
them to get down to the level of those 
students who were not familiar with 
nutrition terms. The Art and Pub- 
licity Committee made nutrition post 
ers and also publicized the opening of 
the Center. The Organization Com 
mittee received and classified all mate 
rial to be used in the Nutrition Cen- 
cer. 

Before the opening day, the Publicity 
Committee saw to it that every student 
on the campus was aware of the fact 
that the Nutrition Center was being 
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sponsored by the Home Ec Girls to 
help each and every student on the 
campus. The Center was opened as a 
National Defense Project with ‘What 
to Eat and Why” as its theme. It 
was set up with a table for the Desk 
Consultants bearing the sign, “Nutri- 
tion Center Desk Girl—Ask Me.” A 
second table was used as a quiz table 
with a sign which read, “For Fun Now 
and Information Later Take the Nu- 
trition Quiz After You Are Familiar 
with the Material Here. The Desk 
Consultant will Give You a Copy of 
the Answers When You Have Fin- 
ished.” 
all of the free material for distribu- 
tion. 

At first the students were a bit timid 
about filling in the questionnaires which 
dealt with food habits and asked for 
a schedule of free periods which might 
be considered a possible time for per- 


On a third table was placed 


sonal consultation on nutrition prob- 


The Free Material Table at the 
right attracts many students and 
interests them in selecting better 
food. Below—a young man takes 
advantage of the Desk Consultant’s 
request to “ask me another” 
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lems, but interest soon overcame timid- 
ity. 

The results of this project were ap- 
parent in a gradual change in the food 
habits of the students. Salads, fresh 
cooked vegetables and milk began to 
leave the cafeteria counter more rapid- 
ly than in the past. In fact, the milk 
consumption increased to the point 
where more than ninety per cent of the 
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students were getting a pint of: milk 
a day. 

One reason why this method of teach 
ing food selection proved so effective 
in our college, was that students felt 
it to be their own project since it 
was sponsored by the students for the 
growth and development of the entire 
student body. 

(See questionnaire on next page 
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Questionnaire Used in the Nutrition Center 


at Agricultural and Technical College, Greensboro 





STOP! LOOK! LISTEN! 
Every true American must protect his Health by forming good 


Health Habits, during this National Emergency. 








Can we solicit your help? Then check your food habits below: 
Check Answers Here: 


1. Check the meals that you eat each day. 


Yes ( ) No ( ) A. Breakfast 

Yes ( ) No ( ) B. Dinner 

Yes ( ) No ( ) C. Supper 

2. How much milk do you drink each day? 

Yes ( ) No ( ) A. 4% pint 

Yes ( ) No ( ) B. 1 pint 

Yes ( ) No ( ) C. 14 pints 

Yes ( ) No ( ) 3. Do you eat some type of fruit each day? 

Yes ( ) No ( ) 4. Do you eat a raw and cooked vegetable 
each day? 

Yes ( ) No ( ) 5. Do you eat more than one serving at 
each meal of starches, such as potatoes, 
white beans, rice, macaroni, spaghetti, 
or noodles? 

Yes ( ) No ( ) 6. Do you eat at least 1 pat of butter a 
day? 

Yes ( ) No ( ) 7. Do you eat one or more servings of 
meat or meat substitutes each day? 

Yes ( ) No ( ) 8. Do you eat whole grain cereal or whole 
grain bread each day? 

Yes ( ) No ( ) 9. Are you overweight or underweight? 

Yes ( ) No ( ) 10. Do you suffer with faulty elimination? 

Yes ( ) No ( ) ll. Do you often have a case of indigestion? 

Yes ( ) No 0) 12. Do you suffer with night blindness? 

Yes ( ) No ( ) 13. If you have any food-health problems 
would you like to come in for personal. 
consultation? 

Yes ( ) No ( ) 14. Do you suffer with colds frequently? 


Please check this Questionnaire and it will be collected in the 
dining hall. 


Name: 





Address: k: 





Please list the hours that you are free each day. 


Monday ,luesday Wednesday__ 





Thursday_ Friday Saturday 














Rationed Recipes 
Honey Brown Betty 


16 apples 
16 slices enriched white bread 
1 cup honey 
3% tablespoons lemon juice 
YZ teaspoon cinnamon 
2 tablespoons butter or margarine 


Pare and slice apples. Dice bread. Place 
a layer of apple slices in a greased bak- 
ing dish, then a layer of bread, another 
layer of apples and a final layer of 
bread. Mix honey and lemon juice to- 
gether and pour evenly over all. Sprinkle 
with cinnamon. Dot with butter. Bake 
in a 350° oven for about 45 minutes, 
until apples are thoroughly cooked. Serve 
with a whipped cream or custard sauce. 
(Recipe makes 20 small servings.) 


CHEESE AND VEGETABLE SPECIAL 


2 cups dry bread crumbs 

1 quart scalded milk 

YZ pound melted butter, margarine 
or meat fat 

1 large onion, diced 

2 pounds American cheese, grated 
Salt, pepper and pinch of sage 

6 eggs 

6 cups cooked mixed vegetables 


Combine milk and crumbs. Add _ butter, 
onion, cheese and seasoning. Then add 
well-beaten eggs. Put the vegetables in a 
well-greased wide-bottom pan and cover 
with milk and cheese mixture. Set in a 
larger pan of warm water and bake in 
a 300° oven for about 40 minutes or 
until firm. (16 large servings.) 


Practice What You Preach 


Be sure to use enriched flour in the 
foods laboratory. Serve enriched white 
bread in the school cafeteria. Ask for 
enriched bread when you buy for per- 
sonal consumption. 


SoYBEAN CASSEROLE 


2 quarts cooked soybeans 

1 cup diced salt pork 

2 quarts chopped celery 

Y4 cup chopped onions 

Y4 cup chopped green pepper 
134 cups flour; 2 quarts milk 
3 tablespoons salt 

3 cups buttered bread crumbs 


Brown salt pork in frying pan. Add 
celery, onions, green pepper and saute 
five minutes. Add white sauce made 
from flour, milk and salt and soybeans, 
chopped. Pour into a shallow greased 
baking dish. Cover with bread crumbs. 
Bake in 350° oven for about 45 mins. 
(Recipe makes 16 to 20 servings.) 
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iving a Teaching —in Arizona 


By Harriet Thompson 


Harriet Thompson made this study while teaching in the 
Mesa Union High School, Mesa, Arizona, as partial ful- 
fillment of the requirements for a Masters Degree in Home 
Economics Education at the University of Arizona. During 
the past summer, Miss Thompson resigned her position at 
the Mesa Union High School to join the Agricultural and 
Marketing Administration, inspecting and grading pro- 
cessed foods. —The Editor 


EW STUDIES have been made that deal with liv- 

ing and teaching conditions of home economics teach- 
ers. Yet Ivol Spafford, Maude Williamson and Mary Lyle 
each indicate that in order to carry on her work effec 
tively, it is necessary and important for the home economics 
teacher to find comfortable living quarters, associate herself 
with professional and community organizations and partici- 
pate in extra-class activities. Other factors which are con- 
sidered by these writers* to be vital to the success of a home- 
making program are the equipment and adequacy of the 
department, its financing and its library facilities. 

In order to determine the present working and living con- 
ditions of Arizona home economics teachers during the 
school year 1940-41, a study was planned to secure informa- 
tion regarding: 

1. living accommodations available for teachers, 

2. cost of room and board, 

3. community activities in which the teacher participates, 

4. extra-class activities for which she is responsible, 

5. subjects taught in addition to home economics, 

6. type of equipment found in departments, 

7. extent to which teachers believe equipment is adequate, 

8. methods of handling finances of home economics depart- 
ments, 

9. the adequacy and use of departmental libraries. 

To procure this data, a questionnaire-check-list was sent 
to 27 teachers to secure information on the preceding ob- 
jectives. This was supplemented by a detailed three-day 
diary kept by teachers in seventeen different schools. The 
schools selected represented various sections of the state 
and were classified into four groups according to size. 

An analysis of the diaries and the questionnaire-check-list 
revealed the following interesting generalizations that might 
be made regarding the working and living conditions of home 
economics teachers in Arizona: 

1. All types of housing facilities are available for teachers 
in most cofmmunities, except that no apartments are 
found in the smaller communities. The average cost 
of room and board for teachers is $44 per month. In 
the larger communities, teachers frequently rent apart- 
ments or have their own homes. It would seem that this 
tendency for home economics teachers to manage their 





* HoMEMAKING EpucaTION 1n THE HieH Scuoor by Mande Williamson 
and Mary S. Lyle. Second edition 1941. D. Appleton-Century Company, 


New York. 
FUNDAMENTALS IN TEACHING Home Economics by Ivol Spafford. 
Second edition, 1942. John Wiley & Sons, New York. 
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own homes would increase their understanding of such 
problems of the local homemaker as: cost of food, utili 
ties and housing; shopping facilities; time management. 


. A great variety of different kinds of recreational op- 


portunities could be found in all of the represented com- 
munities. 


. Teachers in smaller schools participate in more extra- 


class and community activities. 


. The teacher’s yearly expenditures for dues and contri- 


butions to professional, welfare and religious organiza- 
tions averaged $35. 


. Two-thirds of the home economics departments studied 


have unit kitchen or unit desk arrangement in the food 
department. This shows a trend toward providing a 
more homelike situation in the schoolroom. It is gen- 
erally believed that this type of arrangement enables the 
student to carry over class activities into the family 
kitchen. 

It is recommended in the bulletin on Space and Equip 
ment for Homemaking Instruction that a minimum of 
one sewing machine to each four students is a desirable 
standard. Since much of the basting and hand sewing 
is being eliminated in clothing construction units and 
short cuts are emphasized, this may be too large a num- 
ber of pupils to one machine. The number of sewing 
machines in the majority of clothing laboratories in the 
larger departments seemed inadequate for best use of 
student’s time. 


. Some of the teachers in new or remodeled home eco 


nomics departments consider the storage space in their 
departments to be inadequate. This indicates a need 
for more careful planning of functional storage space. 


. Two-thirds of the departments studied have a yearly 


budget, and one-third have a “petty cash” fund in addi 
tion to this budget. The average amount spent for books 
during the year is $19 and for magazines $12.50. The 
reference material is inadequate for such units as: Home 
Care of the Sick, Family Relationships, Home Furnish 
ings and Child Development. 

Home economics teachers in small schools teach classes 
in the elementary school, or English or science classes 
in the high school, as well as high school home economics. 
The home economics classes are interrupted more fre- 
quently in the morning than in the afternoon and inter 
ruptions are made more frequently by the principal and 
other teachers than by students. 


Some recommendations based upon this study follow: 
. The home economics departments might benefit by pro- 


viding additional promotion and publicity so that the 
community would know more about their program and, 
in turn, give this phase of the school program more sup 
port. 

More classes for out-of-school groups could be offered 
if the day school program of the home economics teach 
er were adjusted to provide time for such groups. 


. A yearly budget for the home economics department 


makes possible more business-like operation. 
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N PLANNING ood lessons for seventh and 
eighth graders, it is essential to formulate a few 
worthwhile objectives, and to proceed with these 
objectives constantly in mind. 
important to introduce all the available information on foods 
nor to teach the preparation of many different dishes. The 
main objective should be imparting to the young people some 
knowledge of the types of foods from which one may choose 


In these grades it is not 


meals and an elementary basis for such selection. 

In the accompanying lessons the daily diet pattern forms 
the backbone for the seventh graders; the functions of food 
in the body for the eighth graders. Foods prepared in the 
laboratory are those which the pupil will be most likely to 
Entire meals are attempted only 
when necessary to emphasize food selection, - coordination 
of cooking processes and table setting and etiquette. It 
should be remembered that seventh and eighth graders 
seldom prepare entire meals at home. They help with meals 
—-set the table, fix the vegetables or fruit, perhaps prepare 
one dish by themselves. ‘To prepare a whole meal every 
laboratory period is wasteful of food, goes beyond the pupil’s 
ability, and does not represent the home situation from the 


help prepare at home. 


pupil’s viewpoint. 

The formation of good work habits is another essen- 
tial objective. A working knowledge of the laboratory and 
its tools should be aimed at im every laboratory period. 
Pupils should be encouraged to plan their work and to ac- 
tually accomplish it efficiently in the time allowed. Definite 
routine should be set up for oft-repeated jobs and no 
lapses permitted to occur in their performance. Only thus 
can waste of time be reduced to a minimum and desirable 
results achieved. 

The demonstration lesson is an effective aid in obtaining 
this objective, especially in the seventh grade. The demon- 
stration should be one in which the pupils participate, and 
should be followed by a laboratory period in which the 
pupils repeat the techniques demonstrated even though they 
do not prepare the same recipes. For example, white sauce 
may be demonstrated by preparing creamed potatoes, then 
followed by a laboratory period during which the pupils 
prepare creamed asparagus on toast. The demonstration is 
especially useful in showing pupils how to do certain proce- 
dures which are liable to be repeated frequently. ‘Telling 
pupils to “arrange lettuce for a salad,” “melt butter for 
muffins,” “mix and sift dry ingredients,” does not mean 
that they will have any idea how to go about the job cor- 
rectly unless they are shown. When pupils help with the 
demonstration, they enjoy it as much as a laboratory period, 
and the teacher’s worry about getting through on time is 
considerably lessened. 

Home practice, of course, should constantly be encouraged. 
In fact, the responsibility of inspiring seventh and eighth 
graders with a desire to try things at home should not be 
the least of the teacher’s objectives. 

A notebook record of laboratory and home experiences 
serves as a means of checking on carry-over value. Lesson 
sheets similar to those included in this plan should be filed 
in the notebook and worked on when the pupil is not ac- 
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For 7th anj 8th 


By Virginia Lee, Home ifmics In: 


tively engaged in the laboratory. These sheets are not 
numbered since they will not always be presented in the 
same order and many of them will be used both in the 
seventh and eighth grades, the simpler problems in the first 
year and the harder ones the second year. Mimeographed 
sheets of foundation recipes also may be included in the 
notebook. 

The following flexible plan has been worked out and used 
successfully in the East High School at Auburn, New York. 
In assembling the material so that other teachers might use 
it, several suppositions have been made as a tentative basis: 

(1) That most seventh and eighth grade pupils report to 
home economics classes only twice a week. 

(2) That they report for a single period of about forty-five 
minutes, thus having a very limited time for cooking. 

(3) That a unit in foods is only one of several units given 
during the year and probably lasts about ten weeks. 

(4) That many laboratories are not large enough for the 
whole class to be cooking at one time. 

(5) That pupils do not have textbooks of their own but rely 
on reference books available in the laboratory. 

(6) That the attitudes gained through the experiences offered 
may determine to a large degree the registration for high 
school foods classes. 


Subject Material for 7th Grade 


I. Familiarity with tools and fundamental techniques of 
cookery 
II. Elementary fundamentals ef nutrition 
A. Daily diet pattern 
B. How to choose a nutritious meal in the cafeteria 
III. Interesting ways to serve important foods 
A. Milk—Chocolate milk, cocoa, junket and custard des- 
serts, white sauce 
B. Fruits—Apple sauce, prunes and apricots, simple salads 
and fruit custards, preparation of oranges and grape- 
fruit 
C. Vegetables—Salads, creamed vegetables 
D. Whole grain cereals—Muffins, cereals 
E. Eggs—Egg nog, golden rod eggs 
IV. Desserts—custard, cookies, fruit 
V. Hospitality 
A. Planning a party—Invitations, favors, table setting, 
service 
B. Simple refreshments for a party 
C. Good table manners 


Subject Material for 8th Grade 


I. Nutrition 
A. Foods the body needs for growth, heat and energy, 
regulation and protection 
II. Review tools, techniques, use of equipment and habits of 
work developed in the 7th grade 
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Ill. Helping with family meals 
A. Preparation of simple dishes and foods used at home 
B. Preparation of simple meals 
1. Planning work schedule 
2. Marketing for frequently purchased foods 
3. Coordination of cooking processes in preparation of 
meals 
4. Table setting 
5. Table manners and service 
IV. Hospitality 
A. Parties—Review 7th grade work 
B. Hostess duties 
1. Assisting mother 
2. Assisting at school teas, etc. 
V. Food for Children 


Organization of Work for Laboratory Periods 


Divide the class into groups of six, seven, eight or nine, 
according to size of the class and number of kitchen units 
available for cooking. Six is the smallest practicable number 
for this plan, as four constitutes the group which cooks and 
two are dishwasher and dishwiper. In a larger group a 
housekeeper is added and the others are alternates who may 
supply in case of absences, which are all too frequent. 

For a new lesson, spend one period planning the work 
in detail. The plan sheet should be left with the teacher 
while each “cook” will have the recipe and directions for her 
particular job in her notebook. For a review lesson, the 
group which is to cook the next time may plan their work 
while the previously planned lesson takes place. Various 
combinations for planning and laboratery work may be 
worked out by the teacher in charge depending upon the 
exact amount of time available and the ability of the pu- 
pils. Good pupils can make a good plan by themselves. 
Poor pupils must be guided. 

Alternate the pupils so that in a small group each pupil 
cooks two out of three times; in a large group two out of 
four times. Also alternate them in such a way that the 
same group is not left intact each time but sheds one or 
two of its members and picks up new ones as the lessons 
proceed. This makes for fewer objections to working with 
unpopular pupils and, in the long run, greater individual 
effort. For example, in a group of seven, shifting the names 
along the chart (See illustration) three steps each cooking 
period, accomplishes the desired end. 

At the beginning of the period the four cooks are occupied 
in the kitchen, the housekeeper may also be busy; but the 
dishwasher, dishwiper and alternates study their lesson. 
When the cooking group sits down to serve, the dishwasher 
and dishwiper begins cleaning up, washing cooking dishes 
first, and continuing until serving dishes are also washed and 
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laboratory is in order. (The method of washing may seem 
a bit unorthodox but it results in great saving of time.) 


(Concluded in Section II, the colored insert.) 
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Dates to Remember 


November 5 to 7—Conference of Food 
Service Directors, Hotel John Mar- 
shall, Richmond, Virginia. 

November 8 to 14—American Educa- 
tion Week. 

November 11—Armistice Day. 

November 15 to 21—American Book 
Week. 

November 26—Thanksgiving Day. 

November 29 to December 5—National 
4-H Club Congress, Chicago. 

December 2 to 5—American Voca- 
tional Association Convention, 


Toledo, Ohio. 


The Modern Trojan 
Horse 


T the recent Dover, Delaware, 

Victory Harvest Show, the ex 
hibit arousing the most comment was a 
Trojan Horse. But unlike the wooden 
horse of the immortal Greek classic, 
this Trojan Horse was a 1942 Victory 
model made entirely of vegetables. 

A small card attached to the horse by 
the exhibitor read: “The Trojan Horse 
Will Help Win This War.” 

This display may be copied by home 
economists to promote their Victory 
Garden and wartime nutritional pro- 
grams. The body of the horse was 
made from a huge green striped crooked 
neck squash. The head was a large 
bright orange carrot with eyes of black 
seeds from string beans, ears fashioned 
from small lima bean pods and mane 
of carrot tops. The tail was a long 
graceful sweep of seeded asparagus. 
The legs were four stout ears of corn 
with the husks left on. The side of the 
horse was opened to show the warriors 
inside. 
vegetables including tomatoes, sweet 


a , 
These warriors were small 


potatoes, a head of cabbage, a green 
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LL home economics teachers and 

home demonstration agents are 
being asked to cooperate with the 
ScHoots AT War Program sponsored 
jointly by the War Savings Staff of the 
Treasury Department and the United 
States Office of Education and its War- 
time Commission. If you have not yet 
received an instruction handbook on 
this program, write to the Treasury 
Department for your copy. 


* 


When the American Vocational As- 
sociation holds its annual convention at 
Toledo, Ohio, in December, the Home 
Economics Education Section will con- 
sider how home economics education 
can best meet the problems of today. 
The theme of the opening meeting on 
Thursday morning, December 3, will 
be “What is the Place of Research in 
Wartime?” The theme of the after- 
noon meeting will be “Contributions of 
Community Organizations of Family 
Life Education in Solving ‘Today’s 
Problems.” 

At a joint session of the Home Eco- 
nomics Education and the Industrial 
Education for Girls and Women sec- 


tions scheduled for Friday morning, 
Clara M. Brown and Ethel Woodin 
will speak on “Area Vocational 
Schools” and lead discussion from the 
floor. 

On Saturday morning, following a 
business meeting presided over by Flor- 
ence Fallgatter, vice-president for 
Home Economics Education, A.V.A., 
Hazel M. Hatcher, Millie Pearson, 
Letitia Walsh and Jessie W. Harris 
will present ideas for gearing home 
economics to wartime needs. 


* 


Dr. Hazel Munsell, noted nutrition 
authority, has been appointed assistant 
professor of chemistry in the School of 
Tropical Medicine, San Juan, Puerto 
Rice. It is reported that Dr. Munsell 
will work with Dr. Raymon Suarez, 
head of the Department of Chemical 
Medicine studying certain Puerto Rican 
diseases that may be the result of 
nutritional deficiencies. 


* 


Outstanding home economists select- 
ed to assist the Conservation Division ° 
(Continued on page 412) 





pepper, baby beets, lima beans, carrots, 
turnips and greens. The horse was 
placed on a wicker tray with potatoes 
on the tray to form a cobblestone road. 

This exhibit appealed to young and 
old alike. It was a novel way to ex- 


hibit vegetables and carried a powerful 
message of the value of Victory Gar- 
dens. 
By Florence L. Yetter, 
Home Demonstration Agent 
Dover, Delaware 
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THIS BOOKLET 


WILL MAKE YOUR 
VOB EASIER 





MARIE GIFFORD 


ARMOUR 
DIETITIANS’ 
SERVICE 





HIS booklet will become your highly prized posses- 
sion. For besides giving you complete information 


Armour’s Director of Food Economics, recently . ; ‘ 
prepared this new and very complete booklet on meats, on each page of buying guides, a column is 


on Quantity Cookery of all Meats and Poultry 


1 


it 








CONTAINS THIS INFORMATION: 


CHARTS on beef, pork, veal, and lamb 
cuts, showing retail and wholesale cuts 
and the cooking method best suited 
to each. 


BUYING GUIDES. Outline of all meat 
cuts, with average weights and sizes 
available, the servings per pound, and 
amount to order per 100 servings. A 
separate column is provided for en- 
tering your own average order. 

Buying guides are also provided for 
Armour sausages, poultry, canned 
goods and dairy products. 


TIMETABLES for roasting and broiling 
meats, showing approximate weight in 
pounds, oven temperatures, interior 
temperature and approximate minutes 
per pound are provided for your easy 
reference. 


RECIPES. Over 50 tasty, practical rec- 
ipes, which have been thoroughly 
tested. Recipes are given for servings 
of fifty and one hundred. 


USE COUPON TO GET 
YOUR COPY 
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provided for entry of your own average order. For easy 
reference and quick, efficient ordering, you'll want to 
keep this booklet right on your desk. 

You can depend on the information in this new meat 
book because all methods of cooking and the many 
recipes found in this booklet, have been tested in 
Armour’s Experimental Kitchen for practicability and 
flavor, and are sure to give you good results. Send for 
your copy today. 


ARMOUR AND COMPANY 


Marie Gifford’s Kitchen Service PHE-11-42 
Armour and Company 
Union Stock Yards, Chicago, III. 


Please send me a FREE copy of your new booklet on “Quantity Cookery.’ 
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acts of interest to home economists 


about rayon blends with : 
other fibers 


What is Blending? 

Blending is the art of combining in one yarn fibers 
of different natures. This should not be confused 
with combination yarns, which are composed of 
two different yarns twisted together, or with fab- 
rics containing different yarns such as a rayon yarn 
warp and a wool yarn filling. Only the mixing of 
fibers constitutes blending. 


Are Fiber Blends New? 


Fiber blends are as old as the textile industry. A 
well-known blend of long standing, for example, is 
balbriggan... part cotton, part wool. 


Are Rayon Blends New? 
Blends with rayon are a fairly recent development, 
since rayon staple fiber in lengths amenable to spin- 
ning has been available for only about ten years. 


What Are the Reasons for Blending? 


To reduce fabric shrinkage — proper admixture of rayon, for 
example, with wool will reduce fabric shrinkage and may 
even permit the fabric to be sold as washable. 


To vary the “thand’’ of a fabric—fabrics may be hard-finished, 
rough, or very soft and pliable, depending on the blend. 
For example: rayon is often plied with cotton to produce 
rustic weaves with nice draping qualities. 


To produce various color mixtures —the various textile fibers 
have varying affinities for dye colors. Therefore a fabric 





woven of a blended fiber yarn may be piece dyed and give 
a two-color effect. 


To produce fabrics within certain price brackets —A less ex- 
pensive fiber can often be made to enhance the value of 
a costlier one. Often this materially reduces the cost of the 
finished fabric without reducing its usefulness, or impair- 
ing its appearance. 


To improve yarn and fabric strength—F or example: to achieve 
a soft effect it is often desirable to use very short fibers, 
but for weaving and wearing strength, a longer fiber must 
be blended with the short ones. Rayon fiber, which can be 
made to any desired length, is often blended with very 
short wool fibers for this purpose. This increases the 
strength of the fabric for two reasons—first because the 
rayon fibers are stronger, and second because they are 
longer. 


How May Serviceable Blends Be Selected? 
Only scientific testing can disclose the fiber content 
and serviceability of a fabric, so that the best guide 
to satisfactory fabric performance is an authorita- 
tive label. The “CROWN” Tested label gives you in- 
formation as to fiber content, the purpose for which 
the fabric is intended, construction serviceability, 
and care of the fabric. It is among the most depend- 
able of buying guides. 

We suggest you remove this page and use tt as a supple- 
ment to our leaflet on fabric identification... also the 
classwork leaflet, “A Legend in Loveliness”... which you 


wil receive by filling out the blank in the coupon sec- 
tion of this magazine. 
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EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 


Producers of CROWN* Rayon Yarns and Staple Fibers 
Sales Offices: 350 Fifth Avenue, New York City; Providence, R. I.; Charlotte, N. C.; Philadelphia, Pa 


*Rez. U. S, Pat. Of 
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The Answer to Your Color Problems 


“| NEEDA METHOD OF VISUALIZING COLOR TO MY CLIENTS” 
f= “I WANT A COLOR SYSTEM STUDENTS CAN GRASP" 
“WERE TRYING TO STANDARDIZE COLORS IN OUR PLANT” 


i 
An ‘OUR ADVERTISEMENTS NEED FRESH COLOR IDEAS” 


fe “MY COLOR SENSE HAS GONE STALE. 
MS HOW CAN 1 GET A FRESH START?” 


Every day these typical problems confront the artist, student, inte- 
rior decorator, industrial designer, and manufacturer. The correct 
answers mean time and materials saved, clients pleased, increased 
sales of better designed products. Now you can get the correct answer 
every time — quickly, unerringly — with Color Helm, the precision 
color guide. No need to mix colors, clip swatches, or search maga- 
zines. Color Helm places the entire spectrum at your fingertips, and 
shows thousands of possible color schemes in 4 matter of seconds. 


How Color Helm Works 


Twenty-four psychologically 
equidistant hues of the spec- 
trum, with light and dark 
variants of each (a total of 
72 colors), are arranged on 
three separate rotating sec- 
tions. Set the keys for the de- 
gree of contrast you desire, 
and simultaneously all colors 
are arranged for either Ad- 
joining, Alternate, Interme- 
diate, Triad or Complemen- 
tary harmony. A fourth selec- 
tor shield isolates four color 
combinations at a time for 
comparison. Each color is 
shown twice, the first set re- 
volving interchangeably, the 
second set remaining in fixed 
spectrum sequence in The 
True Color Circle border. 


At the right are shown three 
combinations. taken directly 
from the Color Helm, with 
practical applications of each. 
13,821 other color schemes may 
be developed according to in- 
dividual taste and judgment. 





Industrial Model (No. 82) with verified equi- 
distant color intervals. 72 Spectrum colors, 13824 
possible combinations. Built on a_ reinforced 
framed platform which slides in and out of a 
glass face permanent reference cabinet. Recog- 
nized standard equipment for manufacturing plants, 
laboratories, schools, universities and for indi- 
vidual professional use. Ready to stand upright 
or hang on wall. Size 14"x14", $15.00 each 


Students‘ Model (No. 11) 36 color application 
of same principles. 1,726 color combinations. Size 
*'x8", made of heavy 8-ply bristol, not framed. 
Specially priced for educational use. 

$10.00 dozen, $1.00 each 
Operating instructions and condensed treatise on 
Science of Color’’ included with each model. 


Color Helm Colors Are True and Clear 


22 separate colors were prepared and tested by 
the Eagle Division of General Printing Ink Cor- 
Poration and reproduced individually by Amer- 
«an Colortype Company to achieve a degree of 
‘curacy heretofore only available to the few 
who could afford hand painted color standards. 


Faatelle, Inc. — Color Research Bureau 
58 West 40th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Oks on color, and list of distributors. 





Gentlemen: Please ship the following at once: 

O Industrial Color Helm (Model 82) $15.00 each 

O Students’ Color Helm (Model 11) $10.00 dozen, [] $1.00 each 

O Free folder showing full range of color combining equipment, hand- 


THE 
CER 


U.S. Patent No. 2,238,316 
Complete Unit — 
-No Parts to Fit or Lose 


Created by FIATELLE, INC. — COLOR RESEARCH BUREAU 
58 West 40th St., New York — Laboratories: Ridgewood, N. J. 


Order from your local art supply dealer or use this form: 


ORDER FORM 








ART AND FASHION 


INTERIOR DECORATION 

































INTERMEDIATES 


INTERMEDIATES — When set at 
this stage Color Helm shows all 
colors arranged at one half maxi- 
mum contrast. Given any basic 
color, Color Helm immediately 
suggests effective accent colors 
in any degree of harmony or 
contrast desired. 











TRIADS 


TRIADS—Here is a practical application of a color combination indicated 
by the Color Helm when set at ‘'Triads'’. Of 13,824 possible color com- 
binations contained in the Color Helm one fifth fall in this class. 


INDUSTRIAL DESIGN 














COMPLEMENTARIES 


COMPLEMENTARIES — Color scheme indicated by the Color Helm when set 
at “‘Complementaries’’. At this stage maximum contrasts are shown for all 
colors of the spectrum. Alongside the pure colors appear the same con- 


trasts in related tints and darks, the three values being interchangeable. 
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Economics and the Consumer 


By Andres and Cocanower 
Houghton Mifflin Co., New York 
Price $3.50. Pp. 553. 


Although there is no obvious division 
ot subject matter in this book of 
twenty-five chapters, the following four 
areas are considered: general econom- 
ics; some phases of home economics; 
general problems of consumers; per- 
sonal consumer problems. 

In the first part, standard theories 
of economics are presented, oftentimes 
with two viewpoints, and the relation 
of the consumer to each is briefly in- 
dicated. Family budgets, housing and 
home utilities are topics in the second 
area. General consumer problems in- 
clude weights and measures, standards, 
consumer information agencies and con- 
sumer cooperatives The fourth sec- 
tion deals with medical care, fitting of 
spectacles, soaps and drugs. 

The final chapter on the economics 
of war and peace is general in nature, 


as it must be to present so much mate- ° 


rial in so little space. 
It is difficult to find a 
topics and excluding 


reason for 
including some 
others commonly found in such books. 
Also, it is difficult to find a basis for 
the organization of the chapters. 

Questions and problems for review 
and further study are thought-provok- 
ing. Reading lists are especially help- 
ful. The book is well indexed. 

The title is exact, for the authors 
discuss economics and the consumer, 
not economics of consumption | 
recommend it more as a reference for 
specific topics than as a general text. 


—Reviewed by FraANcEs F. Mauck 
Assistant Professor, Textiles and 
Clothing, Ohio State University 


How to Buy More for 

Your Money 
By Sidney Margolius 
Modern Age Books, New York 
Price $1.00. Pp. 77. 


The author, Sidney Margolius, is 
known to many people through his 
“Shopping News” published in PM and 
to many through his activity in guid- 
ing and defending American consumers. 

The book cover includes the words 
“when, where, how to buy; complete, 
factual, specific.” Brief though it is, 
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the book offers just that kind of help 
to the consumer-purchaser. 

“Ten Principles of Smart Shopping,” 
“What Kind of Stores Are Good to 
Shop—for What?” and “The Value 


Guide” are excellent buying guides for | 


peacetime and doubly helpful in war- 


time. They are usable by all types of 


purchasers, regardless of geographic lo- | 


Only one chapter is limited in 
residents of the New 


cation. 
usefulness to 
York area. 


A dollar spent for this survey will | 


bring to the reader full value either 
in reading interest or in savings that 


may result from following the buying | 


guides. —Frances F. Mauck 


The People’s Business 


By Joshua K. Bolles 

Harper & Bros., New York 

Price $2.00 Pp. 170. 

The newspaper man who wrote this 


dramatic story of the growth of an 
economic development involving 2,500,- 





000 American families—the consumer 
cooperative movement—obtained _ his 
information first-hand. He _ traveled 
throughout the United States seeing 


cooperatives in action and talking to 
He 
the 


people who were a part of them. 
the 
favorable side, and in this book gives 


saw unfavorable as well as 
an interesting, authoritative picture of 
what Paul H. Douglas says is “one of 
the unnoticed marvels of the last ninety 


years.” 


The Child at Home and School 


By Leonard, Miles & Van der Kar 
American Book Co., New York 
Price $3.60 Pp. 838 


Only a casual glance at this book 
will stimulate the interest of those con- 
cerned with children, for its pages are 
alive with vivid, challenging pictures 


of children in all their many activities | 


at home, in play and at school. 
Written for parents and for students 
of child development, especially those 
who are preparing to be teachers of 
children during their first school years, 
the authors have set an almost impos- 
sible task for themselves—that of cov- 
ering the child’s development from in- 
fancy through the first years at school. 


So it is to be expected that certain as- | 











A Report on 


THE HOME 
ECONOMICS 
SERIES 





Compiled from the Comments of 
Teachers and Supervisors on the 
timely, colorful booklets issued 
under the editorship of Helen Judy 
Bond. 


“| find the booklets most informative; 
they are also well written and well il- 


lustrated.’’—-Dora M. Rude, Wisconsin 
Supervisor. 

“| wish to compliment you upon the 
interesting style and the attractive 
make-up. . . . These are books which, 
if left about, youngsters will read 


whether you direct them to them or 
not.’’—Elsie Gibbs, San Bernardino Di- 
rector of Secondary Education 


“The booklets will stimulate the inter- 
est of the students and tempt them to 
read further in additional references. 
It is an advantage to have these inex- 
pensive booklets on separate phases of 
home economics for use at the time 
each topic is being studied.’’—Muriel 
G. McFarland, Purdue University 


“‘They seem very timely in content. 

| have been feeling for some time that 
most of our complete textbooks are in- 
adequate for some phases of the work.”’ 
— Pauline H. Drollinger, Wyoming 
Supervisor. 


“These booklets are very attractive and 
useful in teaching homemaking at the 
present time.’’—Treva Kauffman, New 
York State Supervisor. 


Eight booklets in all— Tue 
MEANING oF Nutrition, Home 
Nursinc, Living WITH THE 
Famity, Cuitp Care, Goon 
Groominc, THE Srory or Tex- 


TILES, CONSUMER BuyiNnc, (Ca- 
REERS IN Home Economics. 


Each 44 cents 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


Publishers Boston 


NUTRITION CHECK-UP CHART 
eg! 


Attractive Wall Chart gives vitamin 
and other nutritive values of average 
Individual 











PIS atb bale {Me} Melebaabaatosale colele(- 


Check-Up Sheets teach students how 


to select foods to meet nutritional re- 
quirements. Very practical and effec- 
tive. One set FREE to home economics 
ra-F-Col alba PU Abb ated ab delet aa Mbaat-tat-(c(-}o fame tale! 
nutrition workers. Write to 


WISCONSIN ALUMNI RESEARCH FOUNDATION 


MADISON, WISCONSIN 
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pects of development are less adequate- 
ly treated than others. 

Part I deals with “The Child Him- 
self.” From the point of view of the 
parent educator, at least, the first half 
of Part I is much weaker than the re- 
mainder of the book, probably because 
two of the authors are teachers and 
therefore have a much wider knowl- 
edge of the phases of development on 
which the school focuses attention. 

In Part II, “The Child at School,” 
enough of the history of the begin- 
nings of education for young children 
is included to give the reader some 
understanding of the background out 
of which the philosophy and procedures 
of present-day schools have developed. 
This will prove helpful to parents who 
usually do not have such information. 

For the students, each 
chapter concludes with “Questions for 


benefit of 


Study, Discussion and Report” followed 

by selected references. These will also 

prove useful to parent study groups. 
Reviewed by BLANCHE HEpRICK 
RAFFERTY, Homemaker, formerly 
Child Development & Family Re- 
lationships Specialist, University of 
Wisconsin. 


It Runs in the Family 
By James Lee Ellenwood 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York 
Price $2.00 Pp. 236 
With the publication of “There’s No 
Like Home”, Mr. Ellenwood 


was failed as an authority on psychol- 


Place 


ogy and family guidance, but the charm 
of his new volume lies in his refusal 
to accept the academic role. He re- 
mains your neighbor, sharing your 
everyday problems, hopes and defeats 
with a friendly, quiet humor coating 
pink pills of practical good sense. And 
he shares them all, too, from inducing 
the children to wear their rubbers to 
building permanent character. Happy 

illustrations by Dorothea Warren. 
—Reviewed by HELEN S. SHARPE, 
Homemaker 


The Run of the House 

By Charlotte Adams 

Macmillan Company, New York 

Price $2.25 Pp. 266 

Mrs. Adams prefaces her book with 
an unusual and so doubly welcome as- 
sumption that you, the reader, may 
have too much imagination and_ toc 
many other interests to desire; much 
less attain, a perfectly run house. In- 
stead, she offers a wealth of practical 
suggestions for becoming what she 
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terms a “lett-handed” housekeeper— 
so that the right hand is always free 
tor helping you to be a happy, healthy, 
interesting The trick is in 
to plan, arrange and 
direct a household so there is no waste. 
either of money or time or labor. And 
her plans really work.—H. S. S. 


person. 
knowing how 


Old Silver 

By Seymour B. Wyler 

Crown Publishers, New York 

Price $3.00 Pp. 447 

If someone gives you a silver spoon 
“grandmother brought from the old 
country” there are ninety-nine chances 
out of a hundred that you can learn 
its history from this splendid guide to 
old silver. Along with the fascinating 
story of the great silversmiths and their 
art are more than one hundred photo- 
graphs of authentic silver pieces and 
more than two thousand authentic hall- 
marks, 
tables. 

The author, a well-known New 
York City silver dealer, who is re- 
garded as an authority in both this 
country and abroad, knows values and 
scarcities. In his book, he suggests 
where to buy authentic silver, how to 
collect it and how to detect frauds. 
Whether you are an amateur collector 
or know nothing about silver, you will 
still enjoy this fine book. 


cataloged in comprehensive 


Complete Guide to Interior 
Decoration 


Edited by Richardson Wright 
Simon & Schuster, New York 


Price $5.00 Pp. 304 


The editor-in-chief of House and 
Gardens has compiled in this colorful 
book the best material on home fur- 
nishing and decoration printed in House 
and Gardens during the past ten years. 
Included are over one thousand repre- 
sentative photographs and drawings by 
seventy-five of the toremost American 
interior 


decorators and _ architects. 


Ninety-six pages show rooms in full 
colors. 

Starting with simple problems of 
decorating rooms of all sizes, types and 
periods, this handbook 


goes on to charts of architecture and 


encyclopedic 


furniture details of the great decora- 
tion periods and to specialized types 
of rooms for sophisticates. 

It takes at least two hours just to 
look through this delightful book which 
will provide 


absorbing reading for 


many additional hours. 


Madam Chairman, Members and 
Guests 
By Helen Hayes Pefter 
Macmillan Company, New York 
Price $1.75 Pp. 121 


Miss Peffer declares open season on 
club women with a searching eye and 
a caustic wit. “Aladam Chairman, 
Members and Guests” is an amusing 
and, I fear, more or less true story of 
the American club woman. 

The author gives a two-way picture 
—how the members view the president 
and how the president views the mem- 
bers. She emphasizes the necessity of 
having a paid secretary for the larger 
clubs and a parliamentarian to prod the 
lazy president. 

The theme of the book is that if 
once you form a club and prove to be 
a good worker, you may find yourself 
president. ‘That being the case there 
are some things you had better know, 
such as the care and feeding of speak- 
ers and conducting of business meetings 


and elections. —A Crus Woman 


How to Cook a Wolf 
By M. F. K. Fisher 
Duell, Sloan & Pearce, New York 
Price $2.50 Pp. 255 


The author of the popular ‘“Con- 
sider the Oyster”, cries a merry “Boo” 
to the big, bad wolf at our doorsteps— 
the wolf of rationing, 
war prices. Mrs. Fisher’s new book, 
designed to be read with enjoyment 
and used with delight, is remarkable 
for a rare combination of good sense, 


shortages and 


good writing and good humor. ‘The 
original and detailed recipes will do 
wonders for your food budget but you 
will be so pleased with the results you 
will -never notice the defeated wolf 
quietly sneaking toward the door of a 
less imaginative neighbor.—H. S&S. S. 


Food: A Weapon for Victory 
By Bertram Fowler 


Little, Brown & Co., Boston 
Price $1.50 Pp. 185 


This book deals with the problem of 
food relief to starving nations after 
the war. It pictures the appalling prob- 
lem of starving nations and argues that 
a master plan should be organized at 
once by the United Nations to solve 
this problem. But the author goes even 
farther and describes concretely what 
the plan should be and how announcing 
such a plan to the occupied countries 
now may be a potent weapon in win 
ning the war. (Continued on page 410 
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lr YOU CAN’T VISIT GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


MAY WE VISIT YOU? 


For many years, teachers and pupils of home 
economics have been frequent and welcome 


visitors to Good Housekeeping. 


Through meeting our staff and seeing our equip- 
ment and facilities, you have personally observed 
how a great magazine strives to serve its millions 


of readers. 


Now with greater demands on your time and 
travel restrictions that hamper your opportunities 
to visit us, may we bring Good Housekeeping 


and its editorial and service personnel to you? 


We have just published a brochure which describes 
in pictures and words the equipment of the 
Institute, the Chemical and Textile Laboratories, 
the Beauty Salon and other service departments 
where our editorial research is done. It contains 
photographs of the women and men who ori- 
ginate editorial service material and who direct 
the investigations of products advertised in 


Good Housekeeping. 
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Admittedly you gain a far better knowledge of 
Good Housekeeping by a personal visit, but we 
believe you and your pupils will be interested in 
these behind the scenes pictures of Good House- 


keeping’s people and facilities. 


The book will be sent promptly at your request, 
entirely free, of course. Simply use the coupon 
you will find in the coupon supplement —or 
write direct to Virginia Jones, Room 451, Good 


Housekeeping, 57th Street at 8th Ave., New York 


This 3.2-page book, printedin 2 colors, 
contains pictures and sketches of Miss 
Katharine Fisher, Mr. George 
Alder, Dr. Carl Sherwin, Miss 
Dorothy Marsh andother key people 
of Good Housekeeping’s editorial 
staff. It shows you Good Honse- 
keeping’s five kitchens, the labora- 
tories, experimental rooms, the 
special and often unique appara- 
tus used in editorial and advertis- 
ing investigations. It is the next 
best thing to a personal visit to 
Good Housekeeping. Write for 

it today. Use the coupon found 
elsewhere in this issue of 
Practical Home Economics. 
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Book Reviews 
(Continued from page 408) 





Fundamentals in Teaching 
Home Economics = 2nd Edition 
By Ivol Spafford 
John Wiley & Sons, New York 
Price $3.00 Pp. 490 


Every home economics teacher should 


be familiar with the original edition of 
this book which was published in 1935. 
And every home economics teacher 
should become well acquainted with 
this edition which is more than a re- 
vision of the previous book. 

Although the philosophy of educa- 
tion and the fundamental principles of 
education remain the same, the phi- 
losophy has been restated with special 
emphasis on “the responsibility of the 
school and the opportunities within 
home economics to educate for the 





Daily-Bath-plus-a-Deodorant 
Splendid Aid to Fitness 


N today’s popular Fitness Pro- 
grams, good grooming holds a 
high place. More than ever, 
carelessness is an inexcus- 
able fault—and the least hint 
of underarm perspiration 
odor is an offense that many 
Home Economics teachers 
warn against. 








odor that can occur so quickly and un- 
knowingly, even shortly after a bath. 
Mum is quick, handy—a gentle 
cream deodorant. Mum can be used 
even after dressing or underarm 
shaving—will not harm skin 
> or fabrics. Mum prevents un- 
derarm odor, safeguards 
charmall dayor evening long. 


FREE 
TEACHING HELPS 


“Little Things Count—Even in 


As our free educational } ~ y hi 
sal ° es ae Wartime” —a new teaching 
materia points out, it's foo ttt pamphlet available with the 
ish to trust a’bath alone. For Aum % grooming charts and student leaf- 
f 


a bath only takes care of past 
perspiration. Mum—a de- 
pendable deodorant—pre- 
vents risk of future underarm 


“tl 


Poss 
é em yvens on 


lets. Use coupon elsewhere in 
magazine to request free mate- 
‘ rial. Make your personal care 
unit more effective. For High 
School and College Teachers only. 


Product of Bristol-Myers 


MUM TAKES THE ODOR OUT OF PERSPIRATION 





democratic way of life.” This has re- 
sulted in a rewriting of much ot the 
book as well as in the addition of over 
fifty pages of new material. An illus- 
tration of reslanting of emphasis is 
shown in simple changes in the titles 
of chapters, for example: The Educa- 
tional Environment becomes The 
Learning Environment; Boys and 
Home Economics becomes Home Eco- 
nomics for Boys. 

Another outstanding feature of this 
edition is the increased emphasis on 
personality development and personal 
adjustment, including the results of 
various studies concerning adolescents. 

Carefully selected references follow 
each chapter. A complete and well or- 
ganized index adds to the value of this 
book as a teaching supplement. 

As a guide to the student preparing 
to teach and to the teacher growing in 
service, this book is indispensable. 


Fabrics Fifth Edition 


By Grace G. Denny 
J. B. Lippincott, Philadelphia 
Price $2.50 Pp. 202 


Fabrics and How to Know Them 
was first published in 1923. It was 
superseded in 1936 by Fabrics which 
has now been revised to include the 
many recent changes in textile prod- 
ucts. More illustrations have been 
added; old cuts replaced with new 
ones; trade practice rules of the FTC 
are brought up-to-date and a list of 
trade terms for fabrics and finishes is 
also given. 

This is an essential handbook for 
clothing classes in both high school 
and college. 


Historic Costume 


By Katherine Morris Lester 
Manual Arts Press, Illinois 
Price $3.50 Pp. 256 


Even to leaf through this enlarged 
and revised edition of Historic Cos- 
tume is a pleasure. Paper, typography, 
photographs, plates and drawings are 
all well selected. A complete index 
makes this a useful reference book. Its 
most satisfactory uses, however, are as 
a basic text for high school work and 
as a survey text for college classes. 

A few features distinguish this book 
favorably from similar texts. There is 
a good survey of the Middle Ages, a 
period that is sometimes _ slighted. 
Plates are explained so as to bring out 
essential points. The form of their 
presentation suggests the social and 

(Continued on page 422) 
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i TWO MOTION PICTURES 
WITH SOUND 
; New! “Facts about Fabrics,” a basic 
story of fabrics—their yarns, construc- 
ig tions, dyes and finishes. Running time, 


26 minutes, 16 mm. or 35 mm. size. 

“‘Fashion’s Favorite” is the Du Pont 
: motion picture that shows what rayon 
is, how it is made, and its principal char- 





f acteristics fromaconsumerangle. 16mm. 


or 35 mm. Running time, 33 minutes. 


Du Pont supplies the film only. 
| «Projector and operator are not furnished. 


RAYON DIVISION, E. I. DU PONT 


NOVEMBER, 1942 






HOW du pont rayon IS MADE 





THREE-COLOR WALL CHART 


A visual story of rayon from cellulose to yarn. 
Actual yarn samples are attached. Size 35" x 23", 
mounted and varnished to prevent curling or 
soil. For teachers in high schools and colleges. 





DETAILED HANDBOOK for TEACHERS 


This fact book is for teachers in high schools and 
colleges only. Complete information about rayon 
from varn production to consumer use. 20 pages, 
well illustrated. Stiff covers are lacquered. 
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NEMOURS & CO. (INC.), EMPIRE 


BOOKLET for STUDENTS 
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Top booklet, ‘Facts about Fabrics,” 


condenses the information shownin the 


Du Pont Rayon film on fabrics, 


pages with illustrations. 


“Rayon Today” 


is a handy 


”) 


16-page 


illustrated booklet that tells the story of 


rayon yarns and how they are made, 


Above booklets are free in limited quanti- 


ties for student distribution. 
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News Notes 


(Continued from page 404) 





of WPB in developing salvage pro 
grams on a local basis include: Alice 
Haley, New York City; Helen Robert- 
son, Cleveland, Ohio; Sally Woodward, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota; Essie Elliott, 
San Francisco, California; Jean Mac- 
Dougall, Chicago, Illinois; Ruth At- 


water, Washington, D. C.; Edwina 





Woartime Conseccation Hint 


Nolan, Bridgeport, Connecticut; Vivian 
Shirley Nason, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 


vania; Mabel Flanley, New York City; 
Grace Hartley, Atlanta, Georgia. 


ro 
The United States Office of Educa 


tion and the United States Children’s 
Bureau will advise and supervise a pro- 
gram for the care of children of work- 
ing mothers for which $400,000 has 
been allocated. Grants to States will be 
made on the basis of certification by 
designated agencies, and the funds will 








2-step program will preserve 
and beautify furniture... 





1. Remove Blemishes. Scratches, white 
rings, stains and spots mar many pieces of 
furniture. In reducing these blemishes, or 
in removing them entirely, a new Johnson 
product called Blem is unusually effective. 
Just squeeze a little Blem out of the handy 
Blem tube. Rub around blemish with a 
cloth. Leave for five minutes. Then rub 
vigorously with a small pad of cheesecloth. 
If blemish is large, work on a small section 
at a time, and repeat if necessary until 
blemish disappears. 








New Sound Movie—“Beauty for Keeps.” 
This timely film dramatizes the sub- 
ject of Protective Housekeeping in an 
entertaining and instructive manner. 
Runs 29 minutes. Write for details 
on free showing in your school. 


ye 








2. Clean and Polish Frequently. When 
furniture and woodwork are wax-polished, 
they are preserved and protected. For this 
job, Johnson has formulated Johnson’s 
Cream Wax, which bothcleans and polishes. 
Application is easy. Using aclean, soft cloth, 
rub just enough to loosen any surface dirt. 
Let dry; then polish until surface takes on 
a satiny lustre and is dry to the touch. 
Johnson’s Cream Wax contains no oil to 
catch dirt or show fingerprints. It leaves a 
hard wax finish that resists dust, dirt, stains. 


See Coupon Offer in Colored Supplement 


5. C. JOHNSON & SON, INC. 


Racine, Wisconsin 


Makers of Johnson’s Wax ( Paste, Liquid and 
Cream) and Johnson’s Self-Polishing Glo-Coat 





be spent through properly qualified 
State agencies. 

Katherine Lenroot, chief of the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, “Children — of 


school age are the first concern of the 


says, 


day care program, because there are 
more than double the number of their 
mothers employed as the mothers of 
pre-school children. In some states 
regular schools will extend their work 
to care for them, in others women in 
the community will be asked to take 
on the care as part of their war work.” 

Dr. Bess Goodykoontz, Assistant 
Commissioner of Education, represents 
the U. S. Office of Education on the 


child-care program. 
* 


Saccharin in the Diet 
Saccharin is a coal-tar derivative 
with a sweetening power three to five 
hundred times that of sugar but it pos- 
sesses no food value and is not a sugar 
substitute. Its primary use, prior to 
the discovery of insulin, was in the 
treatment of diabetic, obese or gouty 
patients since it satisfied their craving 
for sweet food without the undesirable 
consumption of sugar. If saccharin is 
used to replace sugar, it should be done 
only with this knowledge. 


* 


New Movie for Foods Classes 


Four New Appte Disies. 1 reel. $2.50 a 
day; $5.00 a week. Color, sound. 
-apples differ in variety, grade, size 
—and should be used for different 
purposes. Four recipes include: 
filled apple cup salad; upside down 
cake; baked apples, prepared first 
on top of steve and then under 
broiler; apple ice cream. 





Important: Please Note 


When you use your coupon book for 
requesting educational material listed in 
the September issue of PRAcTICAL HOME 
Economics, please follow instructions cn 
the first page of the Coupon Book above 
the Master Coupon. 

We are receiving a good many books 
with coupons not torn out. Please sepa- 
rate coupons; do not mail entire book. 
Keep coupons in numerical sequence. It 
speeds up service to you. 

Put the right amount of postage on 
your envelope. 

All coupons for material that requires 
payment should be clipped together with 
correct remittance attached either in 
stamps, check or money order. Do not 
enclose loose coins. We cannot send 
material for which there is a charge 
unless money accompanies the coupon. 
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Master Lessons on Meat 


3. Fresh Pork Cuts... Nutritious and Flavorful 


When one type of meat is particularly 
available, it is good sense and good 
economy for women to make the fullest 
use of it. And by doing so you help the 
war effort. 

There are times when pork may be 
more available than other meats. 

That is your opportunity to take ad- 
vantage of the rich supply of B vitamins 
in pork to round out your nutritional 
meal planning, and to give your family 
the delicious meat dishes which fresh 
pork offers. 

Some of the pork cuts, as you know, 
are in great demand for the armed serv- 
ices and Lend-Lease. But there will still 
be other pork cutsavailable for family use. 

Recent findings about pork show that 
it is one of the richest natural sources of 
vitamin Bi (thiamine). Pork is also rich 
in riboflavin (G) and niacin. Like all 
meats, pork contains complete high- 
quality proteins, minerals (iron, copper, 
phosphorus) and is 96 to 98% digestible. 


This Seal means that all state- 
ments made inthis advertisement 
are acceptable to the Council on MEDICAL 
Foods and Nutrition of the Amer- ) ee SS i. 

‘can Medical Association. 


| AMERICAN 
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HOW TO USE FRESH PORK CUTS 


Roast: Braise: 

Fresh ham Fresh Boston Steaks Backbones and 

i as butt “hops neckbones 
in roast 1oOps 
ie > i -ushi Y ive 
Crown roast Picnic, cushion Frenched Liver 
Spareribs and rolled tenderloin Heart 
Whole | saree Spareribs 

neon ea Whole shoulder 

roast 


Broil, pan-broil or fry: 
Cook in water: 


Brains Salt pork 
Hocks Pigs’ feet Pure pork 
Spareribs Shanks sausage 


(Remember, not every cut may be available every day everywhere. 
Choose from the kinds and cuts your meat-man has to offer.) 











AMERICAN MEAT INSTITUTE 
Chicago 


AMERICAN Meat INSTITUTE P 


ct ' 59 East Van Buren Street, Chicago 
FR Send me a Classroom Kit of the folders on Fresh 
FORCLASSROOMUSE = Pork Cuts. 


4-page, 8'% x II-inch, illus- ame 
trated folder for students, 
covering fresh pork cuts in ADDRESS..............00000000: ped ictaec ae cag eu teeeaa 
greatly expanded form. 25 

COMMER IN CRC CTROMOOIWEIE,. (GV ie ciciccccccccscesecsssseccnes | SPP er re Tyr ree 
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Wage War on Food Waste 


As the war continues, food will be- 
come more and more important. Pre- 
cautions against food waste will be- 
come increasingly necessary. Sabo- 
teurs of the pantry—insects, rodents 
and mold—must be guarded against. 

The first step is a thorough clean- 
ing. Then each type of food should 
be placed where it will keep best. Su- 
gar and spice need clean, tight con- 
tainers. Coffee and tea lose flavor 
rapidly if left uncovered. 

Bread will stay fresh longer, keep 
from molding in humid weather, if it 
is wrapped in moisture-proof paper and 
kept in the refrigerator or a well venti- 
lated bread box. Homemade bread 
should be cooled before storing. Cake 
also needs the same care, and the box 
in which it is stored should be scalded, 
aired and sunned regularly. 

Crackers and crisp cookies soften if 
stored with bread or cake. To keep 
them in the best condition, store in 
clean, air-tight tins or boxes. 


Home canned foods in glass should 
be stored in a cool, dark place for light 
affects both color and vitamins. ‘Tin 
goods will rust unless kept in a dry 
place. Home dried vegetables are best 
kept in tight moisture-proof containers, 
stored in a cool, dark, dry cupboard. 

Dried fruits are subject to weevils 
and worms. Therefore they should be 
examined critically from time to time, 
especially in warm weather. 

These hints for blitzing food waste 
are from the Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics, Agricultural Research Ad- 
ministration, United States Department 
of Agriculture. 


New Charts Show How 
to Save Food 


“Food is a weapon of war. Don’t 
waste it.” That’s the story the Bu- 
reau of Home Economics tells the 
“how” of in two new series of charts, 
just placed on sale by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Washington, D. C. 

The story is told mostly with pic- 


tures in black and white—with a dash 
of cheerful red for emphasis. Lively 
cartoons . . . photographs that speak 
for themselves . . . captions in crisp 
prose and rhyme help put across this 
important war message at sight. 

Storing to Save is the theme of the 
ten charts on “Fight Food Waste in 
the Home.” Shown are ways to help 
keep meat, eggs, cereals, dairy products, 
fats, fruits and vegetables in tiptop 
condition until they are ready to use. 
Through the series there is stress on 
keeping food safe to eat—on avoiding 
invisible vitamin and mineral losses. 

Taking up the anti-waste story where 
the “Fight Food Waste” set leaves off 
is the set on “Get the Good From 
Your Food.” The ten charts in this 
series point out ways to stop waste of 
food during cooking and kitchen prep- 
aration—from peeling and depodding 
to final dishing up to put on the table. 

Each set is made of ten 14” by 20” 
heavy paper charts. The charts are 
sold in sets only for 25 cents each. 
Ask for the charts by name—send cash, 
money order or certified checks to the 
Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

(Concluded on page 416) 

















Breakfast! 


Delicious muffins made 
extra good with 
KELLOGG’S ALL-BRAN! 


414 


For a Festive 
Thanksgiving 





This Thanksgiving morning 
put a big plateful of piping- 
hot ALL-BRAN muffins on 
the table! You'll get your 
reward in happy smiles and 
eager appetites! 

There are many kinds of 
muffins you can make with 
KELLOGG’S ALL-BRAN—prune 
muffins, cranberry muffins, 
date muffins and lots of 
others. They’re all deli- 
cious, all quick and easy to 
make—with a tempting tex- 
ture and flavor you can get 
only by using ALL-BRAN. 





But don’t reserve muffins 
just for special holiday 
treats. Serve them regular- 
ly. Remember — several 
ALL-BRAN muffins are just 
as effective in preventing 
constipation due to lack of 
“bulk” in the diet as a ce- 
real serving of ALL-BRAN! 
FREE RECIPES. We'll be glad 
to send you the recipes for 
several grand muffins made 
with KELLOGG’S ALL-BRAN. 
Just write to Dept. PHE- 
211, Kellogg Company, 
Battle Creek, Michigan. 
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ALLBRAN 


WITH SUGAR, SALT AND mutT FLAVORING 





Natural Lanative Corsal 


WADE OY KELLOGG Company, BATTLE CREEL, mite. 
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. SWERING your questions 
about the 


Certain 
foods out 


Most 
small cans 
eliminated 


NOVEMBER, 


canned foods situation 


oe we at Libby’s pack a greater variety 
of foods under one label than any other 
company, we are in a particularly favorable 
position to answer your questions about 
canned foods. We are glad to do so, and hope 
you will pass the information on to your 
students and Red Cross and Nutrition classes. 
However, conditions are constantly changing; 
no one can give hard-and-fast answers. So 
what we tell you here is strictly ‘‘as of Novem- 
ber, 1942.” 


The common, basic foods such as fruits, 
vegetables, juices, meats, evaporated milk, are 
still being canned. Part of the 1942 pack has 
already reached the stores, more will follow. 
However, many items, readily available in 
other forms, will no longer be packed in tin. 
Foods such as gravy, spaghetti, hash, breads. 
puddings, will not be packed in tin cans for 
the duration. 


To save strategic war materials (tin and steel) 
there will be a general conversion to large 
sized cans. Generally speaking, vegetables and 
fruits will be packed in No. 2 and No. 24% 
sizes; fruit and vegetable juices in No. 2 and 
47 oz. sizes; salmon, evaporated milk, and 
meats in their regular odd sized cans. As you 
know, more and more foods are being packed 
in glass instead of tin. 


Shortages 
inevitable 


Millions of 
cases to 
Uncle Sam 


Not enough 
tin, too few 
workers 


No 
compromise 
on quality 


LIBBY, MCNEILL & LIBBY 


1942 


You are probably already finding that grocers 
are frequently out of some particular canned 
food you want—even though it’s an ordinary 
item such as salmon, pineapple, tomato juice. 
An understanding of the problems we canners 
are facing explains this situation. 


A high percentage of the foods canned in this 
country is going to our armed forces and our 
allies. For example, Uncle Sam is getting 34% 
of Libby’s 1942 pineapple pack, 40% of our 
fruit cocktail, a large share of our meats, 17% 
of our tomato juice, practically all of our 
1942 salmon catch. 


Before the war, 86% of America’s tin came 
from the Far East. You can imagine the prob- 
lem since that supply stopped. Fhen there is 
the shortage of labor. As more and more 
workers go to the services and war industries, 
it becomes increasingly difficult to harvest and 
pack our foods. Transportation, of course, is 
a major problem. 


As we see it today, there will be plenty of good 
nutritious food available in cans or glass. And 
one thing we can definitely promise . . . we 
will hold to our standard of quality, the Libby 
standard that gives you maximum nutritive 
values as well as fine flavor. 
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Waste Not; Want Not 


(Continued from page 414) 





Paint Brushes Need: Care 


A possible shortage in paint brushes 
necessitates good care of the ones you 
now own. Else how will you do your 
spring painting? 

The first rule of care is never to al- 
low paint to dry on a brush. If you 
stop painting even for an hour, put 
an oil paint brush in raw linseed oil or 
kerosene. A brush used for varnishing 
should be placed in turpentine. Shellac 
brushes keep best if placed in dena- 
tured alcohol. Calcimine and white- 
wash brushes alone may be kept moist 
in water. 

When brushes are to be stored for 
a period of time, they can be washed 
with raw linseed oil and left hanging 
in the oil so that the bristles are com- 
pletely covered but do not touch the 
bottom of the can. Another way to 
store them is to wash well in turpen- 
tine, then in soap and water. Dry 
thoroughly and wrap in oiled paper. 


The important Type D Army 
Emergency Ration for use un- 
der extreme field conditions is a 
chocolate bar. Delicious, nutri- 
tious chocolate is concentrated 
energy on the home front as well 
as on the fighting front. 


FREE 


Recipe Folder containing many Semi- 
Sweet Chocolate recipes suitable for 
lunch box and soldier mailing. 

Write Semi-Sweet Chocolate Dept., 
64 Hudson Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Stop Two-Way Buying 
The need to reduce customer returns 
of merchandise to the stores during the 
present emergency when “conservation 
is the national watchword” is high- 





FOP.VICTORY 














lighted in two leaflets recently issued 
by the National Consumer-Retailer 
Council. One of the leaflets is ad- 
dressed to retailers and explains what 
they can do to cut down on returns. 
The other is intended for consumers 
and lists ways to stop two-way buy- 
ing. 

These leaflets may be obtained from 
the Council, 8 West 40 Street, N.Y.C. 


Take Care of Your Mattress 


If you want your mattresses to give 
you good service and wear, give it 
care. Observe these simple rules: 

1. Protect the mattress from tear- 
ing and from dust by a muslin mattress 
cover, and by placing a mattress pad 
between the spring and mattress. 

2. Turn mattresses both lengthwise 
and crosswise at least once a week. 

3. Air mattresses daily and sun them 
frequently. 

4. Dust with a vacuum cleaner or a 
stiff brush once a week. 

5. Don’t sit on edge of mattress. 





Clean homes are an aid to civilian 
morale. It has been noted that, be- 
cause of the absence of husbands in 
the military services, some homemak- 
ers are taking less interest in their 
homes. This is unfortunate since it 
leads to habits of untidiness. Hus- 
bands returning after the war will 
have a higher standard of cleanliness 
due to their barrack training and will 
be extra sensitive to dirt and disorder 
in the home. It’s up to the women to 
keep their home standards high while 
the men are fighting to make the fu- 
ture secure. 


COMPARATIVE ENERGY VALUES 
































CALORIES 

| tata ccnemn cotta 161 
==>» 1 Medium Lamb Chop (broiled) 178 
1 glass milk (8 oz.) 169 
‘gle | 2 Eggs 140 
a “a 2 Slices Bread 200 
Sof” 2 Tablespoons Butter 232 

1 Banana 96 

1 Potato 101 

4 Slices Bacon 
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IN THE PROBLEM OF 
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Long before we entered World War II, government 
nutritionists—after lengthy study and investiga- 
tion—declared that only one-fourth of our popula- 
tion has a diet that can be considered good. 

Total war, with inevitable food rationing will un- 
doubtedly lower the nutritional state of still larger 
numbers, unless other sources of needed vitamins 
and minerals are utilized. 

Adequate nutrition assumes new importance 
under the all-out effort of total war, not only for 
greater efficiency of workers and civilians, but for 
better morale and better health as well. 


2 KINDS 


PLAIN AND CHOCOLATE 
FLAVORED 








Three daily servings (1% oz.) of New Improved Ovaltine provide: 


Dry 
Ovaltine 
PROTEIN os. 6.00 Gm. 
CARBOHYDRATE . . 30.00 Gm. 
PMS gu ce! & Ares 3.15 Gm. 
CALCIUM ..... 0.25 Gm. 
PHOSPHORUS . . . 0.25Gm. 
TOP 6k ee . 10.5 mg. 


Each serving made with 8 oz. milk; based on average reported values for milk. 


New Improved Ovaltine, with its wealth of essen- 
tial nutrients, makes a significant contribution to 
better nutrition, not only during the growth period, 
but also for adults and especially the aged. Two 
glasses of this delicious food drink, together with 
three good meals per day—even under war condi- 
tions—will provide all the essential vitamins and 
minerals the human body can advantageously uti- 
lize. In many, many instances they may spell the 
difference between actual nutritional deficiency and 
optimum nutrition. The Wander Company, ‘360 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


NEW IMPROVED 





Ovaltine Dry Ovaltine 
with milk* Ovaltine with milk* 
31.20 Gm. COPPER. . . 0.5 mg. 0.5 mg. 
66.00 Gm. VITAMINA. . ..1500 U.S.P.U, 2953 U.S.P.U. 
31.95 Gm. 

105 Ga VITAMIND. . . 405U.S.P.U, 432 U.S.P.U. 
0.903 Gm. VITAMIN B; . . 300U.S.P.U. 432 U.S.P.U. 
11.9 mg. RIBOFLAVIN . 0.25 mg. 1.28 mg. 
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Shall We Visit Homes? 
(Continued from page 390) 


TWO TIMELY 
EDUCATIONAL FILMS |RRRateaeas 


accepted. 
be @) R C L A S S *L@) @) AY, | S Children of foreign parentage are 
often disturbed because “My mothe: 
doesn’t speak English very well.” You 
can calm this fear by saying, “You'll be 
there, won’t you? We'll get along all 
right.” Then, when you arrive, ad 
“40 BILLION ENEMIES”—Full-color film dress your remarks and attention di 
featuring importance of proper food rectly to the mother, not to the inter 
se ae ee se do snag preter. This may be difficult at first 
but there is nothing to dread. The 
foreign mothers, especially, are pleased 
to find that their children’s teacher is 
interested enough to come to visit 
During the course of your visit you 
will want to ask the mother about her 
daughter’s use of what you are teach 
ing her in school. Other inquiries, too, 
will help you to acquire a realistic con 
ception of the value of your teaching to 
the girl. Be careful to do this in an 
easy, friendly manner. You will lose 
the family’s confidence if you probe 
| too deeply. 
' Gossip has a way of rebounding 
Stay on the safe side and change the 
subject tactfully at the first sign ot 
this. And consider confidential in 
formation exactly that. 
Unless you are referring to a home 
project, it is scarcely your place to 





















“V-MEN“—Shows how scientific 
research proved that modern protec- 
tive cooking saves vitamins. 16 mm. 
with sound—running time 17 minutes. 








Dramatize Nutrition Textbook Truths 
with these Timely Movies 


These authoritative, noncommercial films dramatize the prin- 
ciples of proper nutrition. They provide a practical demonstra- 
tion of the application of those principles to everyday living. 
Both have been designed especially for classroom and study 
group showing. volunteer suggestions for home im 
“40 Billion Enemies” shows how to place foods in an electric provements, even simple ones, until you 
refrigerator for maximum protection against loss of vital food | know the family very well. Save this 
values. It also emphasizes proper care of an electric refrigerator advice until you are consulted or unti! 
in the home. : , : ‘ the time when your class is studying 
V-Men” is a fast-moving, authentic film stressing the impor- a similar situation. And do keep in 

tance of proper cooking methods to preserve the vitamin content nares h , “— 
of foods. It portrays the vital contribution women can make to ee 
the national drive for better nutrition. sired, anatrenty surroundings and labor 
Mail the coupon today. Be sure to indicate alternative dates as saving devices are not a measure 0! 

these films are in constant great demand. Films shipped prepaid _ fine living. 

—you pay only return charges. | Avoid any resemblance to an inspec 
| tor. Turn your back upon any dis 


4 | order in the room. By customaril) 
¢ S11] ) Ol | S< ' | focussing your attention on the people 


you won’t find yourself staring at « 
hole in the rug or that big spot on the 


ELECTRIC APPLIANCE DIVISION - MANSFIELD, OHIO - 
| wall—to everyone’s embarrassment. I! 


r ; ; Ts 1 | the children misbehave, become inter 

| Visual Education Section 2027, | ested in something clee while the 
. > . e . | ste s Ni 

| Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., Mansfield, Ohio | ; h Y 

| Please send me ‘40 Billion Enemies” [| ““V-Men” [| for showing on either | | mother attends to the emergency. You 

| : can always look through the contents 

or (Dates). | of your purse. And never do any writ 

| | | ing until you’ve left the neighborhood 

(= — | If you wish more information about 
ee mes ; | 

! ORGANIZATION CITY STATE_ J (Concluded on next page) 
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The Army’s Housekeepers 
(Continued from page 391) 





companies travel from one regiment to 
another overhauling soldiers’ footwear, 
clothing and equipage—all without 
charge to the doughboy. 

There are twelve trailers in each 
company. One section takes care of 
the repair needs of twelve thousand 
men, so a whole company can care for 
forty-eight thousand. 

The personnel of the shoe repair 
unit consists of one sergeant foreman, 
ten cobblers and two shoe repair ma- 
chine operators—all in a single trailer. 
The personnel of the clothing repair 
unit consists of one sergeant foreman, 
three tailors and eight sewing machine 
operators. The personnel of the tex- 
tile equipment trailer consists of one 
sergeant foreman, two tailors and eight 
sewing machine operators. 

A gasoline-driven generator provides 
power for the electrical repair machin- 
ery. In operation, two large tents are 
set up, one at each end of the trailer, 
to serve as the receiving and shipping 
sections of the repair unit. 

Items for repair are received in bags 
and sorted on an inspection table. Shoes 
and clothing found to be uneconomical 
to repair are stored for future deliv- 
ery to a salvage depot. Repairable 
items are placed in special racks and 
sent to the repair section as needed. 

Thus does Uncle Sam provide for 
his men. 





£hall We Visit Homes? 


(Continued from preceding page) 


home visiting, write to your State De- 
partment of Education for any mate- 
rial issued there. Read the sections on 
home visiting in the following books: 
Evaluation and Investigation in Home 
Economics by Clara Maude Brown. 
F. S. Crofts, New York, 1941. 
Fundamentals in Teaching Home Eco- 
nomics by Ivol Spafford. 2nd edition 
John Wiley & Sons, N. Y., 1942. 
Homemaking Education in the High 
School by Maude Williamson and 
Mary S. Lyle. Appleton-Century 
Company, New York, 1941. 
Student Teaching; An 
Program by Raleigh Schorling. Mc- 
Graw-Hill, New York, 1940. 
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Home Economics Department, PET MILK COMPANY 
1447k Arcade Building, St. Louis, Missouri 

Please send me, free of charge, 
. copies of “Sugar Saving Cakes and Cookies 
from the Pet Milk Experimental Kitchens” 


By 5 
ren tal 


s| MEDICAR JP 
ASSé_ 





I teach (subjects) in school (grade) 
Name Address 
City State 

(Fill in completely. Offer limited to residents of Continental U.S 
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ENLARGED—REVISED 
UP-TO-DATE EDITION 


HISTORIC 
COSTUME 


By Katherine M. Lester 

This superb fashion history text gives cos- 
tume details over a dated social and po- 
litical background verified by exact illus- 
trations made after years of research in 
Europe and America. The new edition has 
much new data, a chapter treating i320- 
1940, larger detailed drawings, and many 
new plates, 288 pages. $3.50. 





The Latest Information on 
Vitamins and Food Values 


TABLES OF 

FOOD VALUES 

By Alice V. Bradley 
A MUST for all working with foods. More 
foods, raw and cooked, all latest values, 
discussion of diet and menu planning based 
on 1941 Nutrition Conference data. Authen- 
tic and easiest to use. 66 Tables. 224 Pages. 

$3.50. 


THE MANUAL ARTS PRESS 


Peoria, Illinois 


INSTITUTION RECIPES 


Standardized Large Quantities 


by Emma Smedley 
Revised 1940 Price $3.00 


THE SCHOOL LUNCH 


Its Organization & Management 


by Emma Smedley 
Revised 1930 Price $4.00 


Two reliable books of reference for the 
Home Economics Student. 


Valuable for the food purchaser, the 
dietitian and the cook in Hospital, 
Boarding School, College, School Cafe- 
teria and Camp. 


Discounts allowed 
Emma Smedley, Publisher 


Six East Front Street, Media, Pennsylvania 
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Consumer Education Study Germinates 


Following a series of conferences ex- 
tending over a year’s time, the Na- 
tional Association of Secondary-School 
Principals at San Francisco in Febru- 


| ary, 1942, approved a proposal of its 





Planning Committee that it undertake 
a three-year study of consumer educa- 
tion. ‘To support this study the Na- 
tional Better Business Bureau raised 
a substantial sum of money and turned 
it over to the Association to use in any 
ways that it sees fit. 

Consumer education began to be rec- 
ognized as an important part of general 
education during the depression, and 
this recognition has been intensified dur- 
ing the war emergency. However, in 
approving this study the Association 
sees that consumer education will also 
be important, both for the individual 
and for the nation, after peace is re- 
stored. 

In charge of the study is an Admin- 
istrative Committee composed of 
Thomas H. Briggs, Chairman; Francis 
L. Bacon, of the Evanston Township 
High School; Paul E. Elicker, Execu- 
tive Secretary of the Association; Virgil 
M. Hardin, of the Pipkin-Reed Junior 
High Schools, Springfield, Missouri; 
and John E. Wellwood, of the Flint, 
Michigan, High School. At a meeting 
of the Committee it elected Dr. Briggs 
Director of the Consumer Education 
Study and authorized the establishment 
of headquarters in the National Educa- 
tion Association building in Washing- 
ton, D. C., the work to begin formally 
in September. Dr. Fred T. Wilhelms, 
previously with the University of Ne- 
braska, has been selected as an assistant 
director. The staff will be enlarged as 
the study proceeds. The present plan is 
not to have a large staff in Washing- 
ton, but rather to use many people in 
the field for cooperative help on studies 
that contribute to the 


will major 


| project. 


It is proposed to ask a number of 
competent men and women representing 
education, labor, business, agriculture 
and consumers to serve as advisers, to 
whom problems will from time to time 
be submitted. It is also proposed to co- 
operate with existing organizations that 
are already interested in consumer edu- 
cation. 

The major question that the study 
will attempt to answer is: What edu- 
cation do youth, of every status and 
location, need in order that they may 
more _ intelligent 
under our prevailing economic condi- 


become consumers 


tions? Ultimately it is hoped that the 
study will furnish the secondary schools 
a series of curriculum units, with an- 
notated bibliographies and evaluated 
lists of available materials. These 
units will be planned for use either in 
an independent in consumer 
education or as parts of other courses 
in home economics, business education, 
science, social studies, or other depart- 
ments. 


course 


The detailed plan of the study is now 
being developed. There already exists 
numerous contributions to consumer 
education by specialists, committees and 
organizations, some of them of high 
importance. These materials, which 
are widely scattered, some not even in 
print, of course need to be located and 
evaluated before it is known what can 
be used and what the study itself needs 
to undertake. 

Exploratory studies and numerous in- 
terviews have already shown that of the 
people who have hitherto been con- 
cerned with consumer education, many 
fall into two general classes: some who 
wish to use the schools for promoting 
interests of business, and some who 
wish to use the schools to reform the 
economic structure of our society. The 
Committee in charge of the proposed 
study will carefully guard against lead- 
ing itself to advance the interests of 
any business enterprise; on the other 
hand, it does not conceive its function 
to be the reform of our economic 
structure. The study will endeavor to 
aid the schools in their effort to make 
youth more intelligent, conscientious 
and effective consumers in the society 
in which they live. It is hoped that 
consumer education will do more than 
give to individuals information that will 
lead to their getting more for their 
money; it should also help them to 
acquire a sound understanding of the 
fundamental principles of economics so 
that their purchases will be not only 
most profitable to themselves but also 
contribute to the maintenance of sound 
business and the long-run best inter- 
ests of all. 

Realizing the necessity of working in 
close cooperation with the schools, the 
Committee has sent out a short ques- 
tionnaire to get some basic informa- 
tion and also to accumulate a list of 
name of teachers and administrators 
who are especially interested in con- 
sumer education. 
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New Discovery! 


SALT—THE FLAVOR-SAVER IS A 
VITAMIN-SAVER, TOO! 


“@\OOK till tender in salted water’—how familiar 

() those directions are! For generations women 
have known that cooking vegetables in salted water 
brought out the finest flavor—and now we know that 
it’s an important health measure, too. 

Laboratory tests have recently proved that the ad- 
dition of salt to the cooking water saves precious 
amounts of Vitamin C. These tests, made in boiling 
potatoes and cabbage, showed that 16 40 19% more 
Vitamin C was left in the vegetables when cooked in 
salted water than when cooked in plain water. 

So when you cook vegetables, use salt to save 
Vitamin C and to save flavor. And, to bring out the 
finest flavor, use Worcester vacuum-evaporated salt, 
the pure snowy salt that dissolves so quickly, tastes 
so deliciously salty. 

Send for free booklet, “Vitamins and You” (see 
coupon page). 


WORCESTER SALT COMPANY 


Refiners of Quality Salt for Generations 
NEW YORK CITY. 








Creative Careers 


In Home Economics 
By IAZEL T, CRAIG 


In Five Parts: 
Opportunities in Clothing and Textiles—in two parts. 
Opportunities in Foods and Nutrition. 
Opportunities in Miscelianeous Fields, 
A Sunmary of Opportunities—in chart form. 


’ 


An Meal Brochure at This Time 


when your graduates are planning their future activities. 


For the convenience of you and your students we 
are reprinting in pamphlet form this popular 
series of articles at a price which will make them 
available to every high school and college student 
who wants a home cconomics career. 


The information contained in this reprint has 
been culled very carefully from wide reading, varied 
home economics experience and a comprchensive 
questionnaire sent to employers in the various occu- 
pational fields. It contains a list of the best and 
most recent book and magazine references. 


Price 25 cents a copy 
Ten copies or more 20 cents each 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 


468 Fourth Avenue New York City 
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NECESSARY NEEDS 
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A Tempting Recipe for 
APPLESAUCE CAKE 


2 cups all-purpose flour 
1 teaspoon Arm & Hammer Brand 
or Cow Brand Baking Soda 
14, teaspoon salt 
14, teaspoon cloves 
lf, teaspoon nutmeg 
1 teaspoon cinnamon 
l/ cup shortening 
lf, cup sugar 
3/, cup corn syrup 
1 egg, slightly beaten 
1 cup thick applesauce 
1 cup raisins 
1 cup coarsely broken nutmeats 





1. Sift, then measure flour. Sift three times with 
baking soda, salt and spices. 


2. Cream shortening. Add sugar, cream thor- 
oughly. Add corn syrup gradually, beating 
after each addition. Add egg and beat until 
light and fluffy. 


3. Add sifted dry ingredients alternately with 
applesauce. Add raisins and nutmeats. Bake 
in 9x9 inch loaf pan lined with graa3sed wax 
paper. When cool, dust with confectioners 
sugar, if desired. 


Amount: 9x9 inch loaf 


Temperature: 350° F. Time: 50-60 minutes 












SAVES 3/4 
CUP SUGAR 










Send for fre j 
€ recipe b 
and set of bird ae 
natural colors 










CHURCH g DWIGHT CO., Ine. 
10 Cedar Street, New York 
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THE MALTEX 


100% BREAKFAST 


ties in with our National 
Nutrition Program 
on 4 Counts 


For years, this company has advocated a 
“100% Breakfast”: Fruit, Maltex Cereal 
with Milk or Cream, and Buttered Toast 
with a glass of Milk . .. thus providing 
four of the eight different classifications 
of Essential Foods now recommended by 
Uncle Sam for daily consumption. 





USD SUSU 


* 











MALTEX CEREAL—a New England favorite 
for 40 years—is naturally sweet with a delight- 
fully different flavor due to a special process 
which cenverts part of the carbohydrates in the 
wheat | into altose and Dextrins—'natural 
sugars”, as found in honey and sun-ripened 
fruits. Maltex does not 
lump_ in cookin and 
there‘o-e requires little or 
no stirring. Contains es- 
sential minerals and is 
an excellent natural 
source of Vitamin B:. 





FREE SAMPLE and Nu- 
tritional Charts on re- 
quest if you are located 
North of Washington, D. 
C., and East of Chicago. 
Write Dept. K, Maltex, 
Burlington, Vt. See Cou- 
pon No. 51 in Special 
Coupon Section. 


MALTEX 


Cereal 


SCHOOL MAGAZINES 


sl! enerist and short-time offers. Free 
catalog to schools and 


Cereal 

















with 











teachers, Send 6¢ for 
first-class postage. 
Agents wanted every- 


where to sell all maga- 
zines. Liberal commis- 
sions! Ask for informa- 
tion. Dent PHE 


IND. 














FREE inustata tone 


“HOW TO MARKET 
IN WARTIME” 


files and 
Features 
balanced 


hw 10 
MARKET IN 
WARTIME 


for Home Economists’ 
classroom distribution. 
meal planning, marketing, 
menus, 
Box #459, Grand Central Annex, 
New York, N. Y. 











Write: Great A&P Co., P.O. | 
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cultural background of the period. 
Textual material is related to plates 
in such a way as to enrich both text 
and plates. The text is enlivened by 
cleverly pertinent quotations from the 
classic authors. American costume as 
late as 1940 is included. 

School and college costume libraries 
will do well to add this text to their 
collection. —Frances F. Mauck 


Tables of Food Values 
By Alice V. Bradley, M.S. 


Manual Arts Press, Peoria 


Price $3.50 Pp. 224 


These tables have been completely 
revised to include the progress made in 
foods and nutrition since their first 
publication in 1931. Introductory chap- 
ters outline briefly the components of 
an adequate diet and why each element 
is important. 

Commonly used food materials are 
treated in twenty-seven classifications: 
cereals, fruits, meats, meat substitutes, 
vegetables, et al. Values of each are 
tabulated—first, in average servings; 
again, in 100 gram portions; vitamins 
are given in I.U., $.B.U., and Meg. 
Name of the food material is printed 
on the margins of opposite pages of the 
spread to facilitate following the line 
of data across both pages. Each group 
is followed by a few suitable recipes. 

Also, there are tables listing foods 
according to their relative importance 
in each nutrient and daily requirements 
of these nutrients. A short glossary of 
terms used in the book is appended. 
—Reviewed by LuLu G. Graves, Con- 

sulting Dietitian and Educational Ad- 

visor to Practical Home Economics. 


Home Canning for Victory 
Compiled and Edited by Anne Pierce 
M. Barrows & Co., New York 
Price $1.25 Pp. 106 


A most timely book on a most time- 
ly subject. Packed from cover to cover 
with vital information and directions 
for home canning the surplus. And 
not only home canning but also de- 
hydration (grandmother would have 
called it “drying’”), directions for 
which are exceedingly lucid and prac- 
tical. Then there’s the making of 


(Concluded on page 424) 





Home Economics Programs 
384 Pages, $2.50 


There was a young teacher, 

(Oh, dear, was it you?) 
Who worked hard all day, 

And THEN wasn’t through! 
And one of her troubles, 

Aye, there was the rub 
Was what program to have 

For her Home EC CLUB! 
Then along came a letter, 

And in it GOOD NEWS! 
And now she is free 

Of THOSE PROGRAM BLUES! 


Did | Say a Wealth of Program 
Materials? Just Look! 


35 pages of what a REALLY 
SUCCESSFUL CLUB does. 

10 pages of constitution, initiation, 
parliamentary law. 

10 plans for YEARLY PROGRAMS 
around a central theme. 

100 PROGRAM ideas for use at 
club meetings. 

100 ways for home economics clubs 
to EARN MONEY. 

100 ACTIVITIES for home economics 
clubs to sponsor, 

25 pages of high school ETIQUETTE 
for club study. 

25 pages of PERSONALITY 
DEVELOPMENT for club study. 

25 pages of HOME ECONOMICS 
EXHIBITS for club use. 

50 home economics SONGS 
for every occasion. 

25 pages of short HUMOROUS 
selections. 

25 pages of short INSPIRATIONAL 
selections. 

50 pages of HOME ECONOMICS 
PLAYS (15 new plays). 

35 pages of FASHION SHOWS, 
one for every display. 

35 pages of ideas for TEAS, 
BANQUETS, PARTIES. 


IF 


IF you have a club you will find this book 
a treasure, 

IF you want to have a club this book will 
help to organize a club and carry it 
through,—or 

IF you don’t have a club this book will 
plan your teas, parties, assembly, and 
public programs, and add pep and 
excitement to the classroom. 


A catalog of our complete publications 
will be sent on request. 


Gillum Book Company 
2113 Lexington Avenue 


Kansas City Missouri 











48-PAGE 
BOOKLET 


how to get children to eas 
more milk. Helpful hints and 
menus; tested milk-rich recipes 
Write for “Growing Up With Milk” 
—to Carnation Company, Dept. 703 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


Tells 


Free 
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ENROLL NOW FOR 1942-45 





PRACTICAL TEACHING HELPS 


For twenty-eight years we have specialized in 
providing Home Economics teachers with reliable 
illustrative materials consisting of educational 
samples, charts and exhibits of high grade prod- 
ucts. Lesson helps and teaching suggestions are 
also published in the Home Makers’ Bulletin 
which is sent monthly to all Home Economics 
Educators who have enrolled to receive the 
Service. This Service is provided through the 
cooperation of several of the leading manufac- 


turers in the United States. 


It is necessary that teachers enroll each year, 
as the H-M Bulletin goes only to those who are 
actually engaged in Ilome Economics education 
and who have indicated their desire to receive 
the Service. There is a charge of 20c to cover 
the cost of mailing the Bulletin. Please use cou- 
pon below giving your 1942-43 school address if 


you wish to receive an enrollment for the Service. 


HOME MAKERS’ EDUCATIONAL SERVICE 


Freeport New York 


Fill in and Mail Now 


Home Makers’ Educational Service 
Freeport, New York 


I am a Home Economics Instructor and would like to 
receive enrollment card fur year 1942-43. 


Please Write Plainly 
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“Durable Goods y 





for the 


Duration” 





No individual can possibly secure enough consumer goods to satisfy 


his demands . . . that is one of war's penalties. As a result, it is the 
duty of every citizen to purchase products that are serviceable . 

that will have a long span of utility. x On your next shopping trip, 
start the habit of looking for merchandise identified with the Seal of 
Quality of the United States Testing Company, Inc. Products bearing 
this Seal have been tested and certified for raw material content, 


construction, and serviceability. 
Member of A.C.C.1 





The following products have been tested, certified, and awarded the 
Seal of Quality: 


‘‘Bemberg’’-Woven and Knitted Rayon Dress 
and a Fabrics ... 
Bijou Hosi 
Headlight and Crown Overalls .. ... 
Del Ware Kolorflor Floor Covering 
NC Macc rndncscacusacecusecenasesceeeres 
North American Woven and Knitted Resee Dress 
and Underwear Fabrics a -North American Rayon Corp. 
Pejuot Sheets and Pislow Cases Peqrot Mills 
Cc scr eccnea cde eeeanbsecegadee, C5064 0s o0sken 
Penn-Rad, Royal Windsor and Radbiloil Motor Oil, 


Renuzit French Dry Cleaner ..........0eeeeeeeeece Radbill Oil Company 
Simmons Company 


nevben cua Swateene -American Bemberg Corp. 
Blue Line Hosiery Mills, Inc. 
sereneaees Crown Overall Mfg. Co. 
Delaware Floor Products, Ine. 
E. R. Moore Company 





DORIS TOUIOOED ace cccctcccocsesesecvcdevcesecovcegs 


a as Ket ae ee we Ones chee enners Sussberg & Feinberg 
Tubize Rayon Woven and Knitted Dress and 
URGeTwERS FORTIES .nccccccvccccccstsscccces Tubize Chatillon Corporation 


*Member of American Council of Commercial Laboratories 


UNITED STATES TESTING COMPANY, Inc. 


HOBOKEN, NEW JERSEY 


WOONSOCKET, FI CHICAGO, ILL 


wew YORE, WT 


PHILADELPHIA, PA GREENSBORO, WC 
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If You Teach 


CHILD CARE 
You Need The 


CHASE BABY 


Used everywhere by schools, clinics and 
hospitals, the CHASE BABY is a valu- 
able teaching aid in CHILD CARE 
classes, Give practical mstruction and 
demonstrations of 


e Dressing 

e Hygienic Care 

e Making Clothes 
e Laundering 


¢ Bathing 

e Swabbing 

© Powdering 
Feeding 


The life-like CHASE BABY is built for 
years of hard use. Comes in several 
different sizes to fit your needs, Very 
reasonably priced. 


For full information write to 


M. J. CHASE 
24 Park neice ehchinneaee R. I. 


TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL 
OF FASHION For Results 


AUTHORITY ON FASHION CAKEERS 
Internatwnally Celebrated Graduates 
intensive Fall & Winter Courses 
Professional methods for beginners or advanced students, 
Special coumes tor Teachers. Register Now. Fasnion 
Drawing, Shetehing, Layout, Desi.n, Styling, Draping, 
Fashion Writing, ftateror Decoration, Textile Deoign, 
Window Dispiuy. Revents Credits. Day & Eveniny. 
Free Placement. Send tor Cir 2% 

TRAPHAGEN, th) Broadway (52d Street) New York 


FASHION DIGEST, sus Seventh Ave., New York City 
Spousortizy Young American Desizners, 
Satecle cop. on request, ie 














GET ALL OF 
WHOLE WHEAT’S ENERGY 


NABISCO 


SHREDDED WHEAT 
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pickles and relishes and finally pre- 
serving and jelly making; “finally” be- 
cause in these days of sugar rationing 
jellies, preserves and marmalades must, 
to a certain extent, take a back seat. 

Admittedly the country and suburban 
woman who can grow her own is in 
a better position to put up foods for 
winter use than her city cousin, but 
that doesn’t exonerate the city cousin 
from doing what she can. 

Home Canning for Victory is an 
up-to-the-minute digest and compila- 
tion of the newest approved methods. 
Government reports have been trans- 
lated to apply to home conditions and 
resources; exact directions are given 
for stretching the sugar ration by the 
substitution in part of other sweetening 
agents without loss of flavor, texture 
or food value. Indeed every conceiv- 
able phase of the home preservation 
problem has been covered in a prac- 
tical and interesting way. 

—Reviewed by Lity HAxwortTH 
Wattace, Lecturer, Writer and 
Consultant on Home Economics 


*% Family Nutrition, a 1!2-page mono- 
graph published by the Philadelphia 
Child Health Society at 311 South 
Juniper Street in April, 1942, is being 
distributed without charge to interested 
persons. It is geared to the war situa- 
tion — compact, authoritative, attrac- 
tively written and well illustrated. 

addition to basic nutrition information 
there is a discussion of “balanced diets 
and two weeks 


” 


and balanced budgets 
of menus for each of five groups of 
families ranging in income from below 


$750 to above $3,000. 


* How Well Do You Know First Aid? 
Appleby, Instructor in 
First Aid and Life Saving. 95 pages, 
price $1.00, obtainable from Miss 
Estelle G. Marsh, 28 Walnut Place, 


Newtonville, Mass. 


by Irving 


The author of this manual has fol- 
lowed the same general program as the 
American Red Cross textbook and has 
only occasionally given more informa- 
tion than is found there. However, by 
the question and answer method he 
has made the subject matter more 
easily and quickly available. 


| 











* Consumer Problems and Projects, by 
Brooks Spivey Cready and Rose Ter- 
lin, Consultant. The Woman’s Press, 
600 Lexington Avenue, New York 
City. 72 pages, price 35c. 

This guide to the field of consumer 
problems is slanted toward working 
women but is also usable for church 
groups, women’s clubs and older 
student groups. It explains why the 
American consumer is in a strategic 
position to help America win the war 
on both the foreign and home fronts 
and gives information which will help 
the consumer fulfill his wartime role. 

Suggested consumer workshop pro- 
jects include food, clothing, housing, 
health, personal care, recreation, and 
savings, credit and Good 
bibliographies follow each project. 


insurance. 








Statement of the ownership, management, 
circulation, ete., required by the Acts . 
Congress of August 24, 1912, and March 3, 
1933, of Practical Home Economics, pub- 
lished monthly at East Stroudsburg, Pa., for 
October 1, 1942, 

State of New York 
County of New York Iss 

Before me. a Notary Public in and for 
the State and county aforesaid, personally 
appeared J. T. Emery, who having been 
duly sworn according to law, deposes_ and 
says that he is the Business Man2ger of the 
Practical Home Economics and that the fol- 
lowing is, to the best of his knowledge and 
helief, a true statement of the ownership, 
management (and if a daily paper. the cir- 
culation), etc., of the aforesaid publication 
for the date shown in the above cption, 
required by the Act of August 24, 1912, as 
embedied in section 411, Postal Laws and 
Regulations. printed on the reverse of this 
eg: to wit: 

That the names and addresses of the 
palltaben editor, managing editor, and busi- 
necs manager are: Publisher. Lakeside Pub- 
lishing Company, 468 Fourth Ave., New 
York Citv: Editor, Blanche M. Stover, 468 
Fourth Ave.. New York City: Monaging 
Fditor, Blanche M. Stover, 468 Fourth Ave., 
New York City; Business Manacer. J. ee 
Emery, 468 Fourth Ave., New York City. 

2. That the owners are: Lakeside Publich- 
ing Comp*ny. 468 Fourth Ave., New York 
City; J. T. Emery, 468 Fourth Ave., New 
York City: Caroline Dexter, 468 Fourth 
Ave.. New York Citv: Karl M. Mann, 468 
Fourth Ave., New York City. 

3. That the known bontholders, mort- 
gagees. and other security holders owning 
or holding 1 per cent or more of total 
amount of honds, mortgages, or other securi- 
Ke are: (If there are none, so state.) None. 

That the two paragranhs next ahove, 
siete the names of the owners, stockhold- 
ers, and security holders. if any. contain 
not only the list of stockholders and security 
holders as they apnear upon the books of 
the company hut also, in cases where the 
stockholder or security holder appears upon 
the books of the compny as trustee or in 
any other fiduciary re’ation. the narre of 
the person or corporation for whom such 
trustee is acting. is given; also that the 
said two paragraphs contain statements em- 
bracine affiant’s full knowledce and belief 
as to the circumstances and conditions uner 
which stockholders and secur'ty holders who 
do not appear upon the hooks of the com- 
pany as trustees, hold stock and securities in 
a capacity other thon that of a bona fide 
owner; and this affant has no reason to 
helieve that any other person, association, or 
corporation has any interest direct or in- 
direct in the said stock, bonds, or other 
securities than as so stated hy him. 

1. T. EMERY, 
Business Monacer 

Sworn to and suhscribed before me this 
29th dav of Sentember 194? | 
[sear] M. ELEANOR OVERMAN. 
Notarv_ Public. 


Certificate filed in N. Y. Co., 95. 
— commission expires March 30, 1943.) 
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for 7th and 8th Grades 
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By Virginia Lee 


ee eee coe Oe ond GON te: Bee. 
L After using attached coupons, clip this section to 
403. of res bilities ee 
and the following may be mimeographed for 


use.) 


cooking girls leave the kitchen when they have fin- 


hed serving and return to their places to write a brief 


ort of their laboratory experience, They may also copy 


sipes and do notebook work if any time remains. 


{soy rn wo ay ei Bhs all the time 


+ the housekeepers, providing their work warrants it. 
only pupils who do not go into the kitchen at all are 


. alternates. 
pwd lesson sheets so that study may proceed inde- 


ently to a degree. It is better to specify two or three 
estions that must be answered on a certain day than to 


ae pass out the lesson sheet and expect that they will 


ee 


ceed with it as fast as possible. 


_ Troubles concerning forgotten aprons and notebooks will 
be minimized if pupils are not permitted to take them from 
le laboratory except for laundering and specified study. 


Each Girl’s ty in the 
ryt tag pramned 

(See sample laboratory schedule on page 43) 
ss is directly responsible to the teacher 


s ports absence and makes necessary arrangements 


tains plan from desk and posts it for her group 
tches time and checks with plan. Helps where needed 
tables and arranges for service 
re guests. Responsible for all hospitality 
Voit Gah aae oman eat aeints 
F Coor is responsible to hostess 
ts whatever is to be made and does the main mixing 


= 


Supervises the other cooks . 
Is directly responsible for product 


Three 
Star 
Satis 


* 


Our September Listing 
Service and the Coupon Book 
bring you teaching material 
from 168 separate companies. 


Have you used this service to 
the fullest extent? 


x* 


The Coupon Section in the 
October Issue ° 


Convenient coupons to help you 
obtain material offered by the 
advertisers in that issue. 


kok 


This Coupon Section 
which enables you to receive 
those helps offered in this issue 
without cutting the magazine. 


(See last page of this section) 


ST's 8 HS 7 oF 


SSeS eliza Vas: 
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= 
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eye EB 


‘er tisdeens «plas 
“A Legend in Loveline” (Tad (Indicate 
quantity ) 


CELANESE CORPORATION OF 
AMERICA 


Home Economics Department 

180 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
Please send me free copies of booklets 
and other material on Celanese Yarns 
and Fabrics, 


New! Authoritative! Educational! 
CANNED FOODs TEXTBOOK 
LIBBY, McNEILL & LIBBY 


Home Economics Department PH-32 
Chicago, Illinois 


Please send free copies of your new 
Casned Foods Textbook to me and the 
students whose names are attached. 


AMERICAN MEAT INSTITUTE 
59 East Van Buren Street 
Chicago, Illinois 


Please send me one Classroom Kit of 
your folder on Fresh Pork Cuts, as 
ta in the advertisement on page 


SEMI-SWEET CHOCOLATE DEPT. 
64 Hudson St., New York, N. Y. 
Please send me, free of charge, 

copies of your “Lunch Box Recipe 
Dessert Folder.” 


Visual Education Section 2027, 
WESTINGHOUSE ELEC. & 


1d, Ohio 
Please send me “40 Billion Enemies” 
and “V-Men” for showing on either 


ee ee OF seessevecsens 


(Dates). 
Name Seep ette ers teee nese teneeseens 


new 20-page book 
Also copies of 6-p: 
scribed on page 381 of this magazine. 


Name . 


: Tit 
' Address 


THE MANUAL ARTS PRESS 


Peoria, Illinois 

These new books sound good! Send 
me —— “Historic Costume” @ os 
—— “Tables of Food Values” 3.50, 
and ——- descriptive circulars. 
Enclosed find $——. See page 420. 


Informative Material and Teaching 
Aids on Whole Wheat Cereal. 

THE MALTEX COMPANY 

Dept. P.H.E., Burlington, Vermont 
FREE SAMPLE and _ Nutritional 
Charts on request if you are located 
North of Washington, D. C., and East 
of Chicago. See advertisement, page 
422. 


Address 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 
8th Ave. & 57th St. 
New York, N. Y. 


Please send me a copy of “Product 
Use and Development.” 


See advertisement on page 409. 
11/42 P.H.E. 72 


ARMOUR AND COMPANY 

Food Economics Department 

Union Stock Yards 

Chicago, Illinois 

Please send me for classroom use 
——— copies of your new “Food 
For Freedom” booklet giving details 
on food and equipment of our armed 
forces. 


Address 


KELLOGG COMPANY 
ge Ec. Dept. P.H.E., Battle Creek, 


Please send me recipe folder, OE beg 


the Cookie Jar,” featuri 

easily made with eELLOGOS S PEP, 
as explained in your advertisement on 
page 414. 


eee et ewe reer ee 


folders de- 


Cleans st si and stoves when neds 
Does laundry when needed : 
Replenishes supplies in unit cupboards from ones 1 
when necessary. Reports to teacher if fresh suj 
needed 
Waters plants 
Does cleaning and reorganization jobs when needed 
Sweeps, mops, dusts, when necessary 
Helps dry dishes and put away in proper places 
DisHWASHER is responsible to the housekeeper 
Collects all dirty dishes 
Puts cooking dishes to soak 
Washes off work spaces 
Washes dishes 
Cleans the sink 
DisHwiPeER is responsible to the housekeeper 
Gets the rinse water or strainer ready for dishes 
Rinses and dries the dishes 
Puts dishes away in correct places 
Hangs up towels neatly. Rinses out if necessary. Ping 
dirty towels (dry) in laundry hamper 
ALTERNATES will supply in case of absence. 
work on their notebook lesson sheet 


Otherwise th 


—— THREE SAMPLE LEssoNs FOoLLow = 


Being Familiar with Your Laboratory 


Before you can work efficiently in the laboratory you 
know where the utensils are kept and what they are u: 
The kitchen is used for three main purposes. 

1. Preparation of food 

2. Serving of food 

3. Washing dishes and cleaning up 
QuesTIONS AND PROBLEMS: i 

1. Around what large equipment is the preparation 

centered? The serving of food? Washing dishes? 

2, The unit cupboards are stocked with utensils whi 

will use frequently. List these on a full page dia; al 
that you will know where to find them and where to 
them away. a 

. What utensils are stored on or in the stove? 

4. What supplies and utensils are stored in the sink 

spaces? 

. What does the china cupboard contain? 

. Where should table linens, paper napkins, doilies, 

kept? es 

. Tell what each of the following are used for: Spat 

case knife, grapefruit corer, pliofilm bowl covers, pt 
ricer, pastry brushes, double boiler, custard cups, stra 

. What is meant by staple supplies. List as many as you 

think of. Which of these are in the unit cupboal 

Where can other staple supplies be found? Other groc t 
. Where will you be likely to find: Matches, holders, 1 

erator dishes and covers, lemon squeezer, food gi 

sink strainer, paper bags for garbage pail, soap f 

clean dish towels, wax paper, large meetin 

dippers? 

0. What would you use for melting butter; greasing a 

beating an egg; sifting flour; measuring fat; paring | . 

getting supplies from refrigerator or cupboard? | 

REFERENCES: : 

Laitem & Miller, pp. 131-134 

Graves & Ott, Working centers, pp. 131-142 

Greer, pp. 142-147 

Harris & Lacey, pp. 268-270 





‘is mecessary’first to know 


il be surprised at. the number 
you can begin work. For 
and (2) decide what gro- 
st (3) learn how to light the 
to find the things we will need. (5) We 
- decic seh utensils will be best to use. Then (6) 
is needed to set the table and (7) where these things 
ha how we should place them on the table. Most 
it of all (9) we must decide who in the group will do 
jobs—cooking, setting the table, housekeeping. 
n all this is planned and your plan sheet is ready to hand 
jen you are ready for your first cooking lesson. 


RULEs AND SuGcEsTIoNs: 


: ash your hands 
# all supplies and utensils ready at your unit table before 


mu begin work 
ahead to whether ;\ need the oven lighted, pans 
chocolate or shortening melted, hot water, etc. 
tay attention to where you get things from and put back 
ime same place 
h up as you work. Learn to use the supply plate for 
tarrying food supplies, measuring over, etc. 
¢ a damp dish cloth to keep tables cleaned up. Use the 
nop if things are spilled on the floor 
Measure accurately and follow directions. 
t ® see if all the ingredients are in 
Watch the clock. Time is short 
ya Wiking. Rinse and stack dishes. Wash in one direc- 
lion always, putting soapy water first, rinsé water or dish 
second. Don’t waste soap or paper towels. Use 
dish towels to dry dishes 
WStoves: Light the match and be sure it is burning before 
you turn the handle on the gas jets. To light the oven 
hold the match over the small hole on the floor of the oven. 
e sure it is really lighted before you close the oven door. 
: Throw no garbage in pail without first putting 
per hie inside. Garbage should be as dry as possible 
rerators: Make one trip to get things you need. Do 
not place sticky, untidy dishes of food in refrigerator. Put 
i clean dishes and cover, or wipe off outside of jar or 
owl with a damp dishcloth before putting away 
: Plan your first cooking after reading the following 
itersaves: 
{ es & Ott: Table setting, pp. 216-217; washing dishes, 
ip. 144 
; et al: Dishwashing, p. 133 
& Miller: Working in the laboratory, pp. 134-140 
d & Schultz: pp. 220-222 
: Dishwashing, pp. 165-168 


Check recipe 


3 
ee 


How To Read A Recipe 


“order to work rapidly in the laboratory, it is necessary 
“able to interpret your recipe. There are two or three 


nt ways of writing recipes and you should become familiar 
p all. See if you can find out what they are. 


¢ out a table of abbreviations which will be helpful 
ng recipes. What other abbreviations for teaspoon 
are frequently used? 
¢ out a table of measures and learn it. 
meant by the following terms: (Write out) 
ting, folding, creaming, simmering, boiling, 
i to ¥, rd ney 


de a ae 


G 
Textiles,” (] “Home 
“Nutrition,” C] “Child Care and De- 
velopment,” {] “Consumer Buying,” 
as described on page 407 of this issue. 


BRISTOL-MYERS COMPANY 
45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 
FREE MATERIAL ON PERSONAL 
GROOMING FOR HIGH SCHOOL 
AND COLLEGE CLASSES ONLY 
Limit request to cover one group. 
Used material before ?—— 
(check items desired) 
C] New Teacher’s Pamphlet, “Little 
Things Count.” [] Wall chart on 
daintiness. [] Wall charts, “Grooming 
for the Job.” [] Student leaflets and 
grooming guides 


Name of School 
(where you teach) 


School Address 


x "“Colicge ( 
Other 


City 

Sr. Hi ( ) Jr. Hi ( 
Tea. Train. ( ) 
Class enrollment, Girls 


WORCESTER SALT COMPANY 
40 Worth Street, New York City 


Free booklet, “Vitamins and You” 


available in New England and mid- |! 


dle Atlantic States. Includes short 
history of vitamins, helpful chart of 


foods and their vitamin content, hints 
| Pont Rayon Is Made.” () “Pach 


on conserving vitamins, (especially 
Vitamin C) in cooking. 
Please send me ——— copies “Vitamins 


and You.” 


Position 


School Address 


CHURCH & DWIGHT CO., INC,, 
10 Cedar Street, New York, N. Y. 


Please send Free Recipe Book de- | 


scribing uses of Baking Soda, and a 
Free set of colored Bird Cards 


KRAFT CHEESE COMPANY 
Home Economics Department 

500 Peshtigo Court, Chicago, III, 
Please send me the chart showing the 
basic nutritional values of cheese. 


City setter teres eens ss State eaee 
Gis 11/42 P.HLE. 47 | 


Boys —— ' 
11/42 P.H.E. 41 | 


' FIATELLE, 


' PRT MILK COMPANY _ 


147k Areade Building 
St. Louis, Missouri 


Please —s me, free. of charge — 
copies of “Sugar Sa and 
roi ag from the Pee haa 

mental Kitchens.” See page a I 
teach (subjects) — 


in schoo! | 
(grade). 


Nawie. ois..s-.cceve tet cette 
Address 


City NRE ES 
(Fill in completely. Ofer “linnited to 








eee ee meee 


' residents of Continental U. 8.) 


11/42 P.HLE. $0 


Informative Folders and Gharts 
About Wax 

$. C. JOHNSON & SON, ING 
Dept. P-112, Racine, Wisconsin 
IMPORTANT: The following mate- 
rials have been offered previously. To 
avoid duplication, please check mate> 
rials on hand before order 
Please send: ( ) New Bulletin—“100 
Uses for Wax in the Home.” (7 
Teaching Outline. ( ) Miustrated 
Teacher’s Handbook (revised), ( ) 
Student Folders—“Some Facts 
Wax.” ( ) Teacher's Chart (Pheer 
furniture and woodwork mainte- 
nance) ( ) I would like to schedule 
a free showing of your new 
motion picture, “Beauty for Rees’ 
Please send information, 


' Institution Address 


| E, I. du PONT de NEMOURS & CO 


Rayon Division 

Empire State Building, New York City 
EDUCATIONAL AIDS ON RAYON 
Please send me free items checked [) 
“Rayon Today”—booklet. [) “Wha 
You Should Know About Rayon Yarn’ 
—booklet. [] Wall Chart—“How du 


About Fabrics”—booklet. [) Inferma- 
tion about motion picture “Fashion4 
Favorite.” [] Information about mo: 
tion picture “Facts About Fabrics.’ 
See page 411 of thie issue, 


Institution 
Address 


: No. of students in your classes ...4.. 


11/42 P.H.E. 2) 


The Answer to Your Color Problems! 
INC. Color Researel 
Bureau 


58 W. 40th St, New York, Nv Y, 
Please ship the following at once: 


(0 Industrial Color Helm (Model $2) 
$15.00 each. 


() Students’ Color Helm (Model 11’ 
$10.00 per dozen, or [) $1.00 each 


(] Free folder showing full & ° 
color combining equipment, 
books on color, and list of aintetb 


utors. 


Name oo 6 (o's veins + oben eee eee 


oneeewene 
“i 
State oeeae 


Profession .....+ 
(] co.d. (charges collect). 


: Cl Regetereee ciceeet: (OEE 


paid). 
See Coler Advertisement facing 
11/42 


Cae ie ® 


















Our Coupon Services 













bring you helpful 





teaching material 














from more cooperating 
companies and associations 


than can be found through 





any other one source. 


We will not publish 
another Coupon Section 


this year. 





So use the 











September Listing Service 





The October Coupon Section 











And These November Coupons 





to the fullest possible extent. 








Mail these coupons 
in one envelope to 






Practical Home Economics 


468 Fourth Avenue New York City 












6. Why is it necessary to study 2 recipe all the way ¢ 


7. Study three recipes and find out what any unfamiliar 
in them mean. eae a ee 5 


10. 


aby ow ocurrraee 


be helpful. 


before trying to make it? 


prepared, 


. List the places to look for recipes that are available ia th 


laboratory. 


. Sometimes we only use % or % of a recipe in class. 


How much is % of 1; 3; 34; 1343 43 %;3 KH? 
How much is % of 1; 3; 34; 1443 4; %3 MK? 


Find some good recipes you would like to try and put them 


in your notebook. 


REFERENCES: 


i] Opportunities in Clothing and Textiles—in two parts. 
i] Opportunities in Foods and Nutrition. 

ii Opportunities in Miscellaneous Fields. 

i] A Summary of Opportunitiee—in chart form. 


when your graduates are planning their future activities. 


reprinting in pamphlet form this popular series of 
| articles at a price which will make them available to fj 
i) every high school and college student who wants a home jj 
| economics career. ; 
| The information contained im this reprint has been 9 
} culled very carefully from wide reading, varied home eco- 
jj momics experience and a comprehensive questionnaire seat 9 
| to employers in the various occupational fields. It contains 

a list of the best and most recent book and magasine fj 
| references. i 


468 Fourth Avenue 


Graves & Ott, pp. 170-172 

Harris & Huston, p. 12 

Jensen et al, p. 116 

Friend and Shultz, p. 243 and 221 
Greer, pictures of measures, p. 23 
Laitem & Miller, pp. 134-135 







Creative Careers 


In Home Economics 
By HAZEL T, CRAIG 
In Five Parts: 


An Ideal Brochure at This Time 


R the convenience of you and your students we are 













Price 25 cents « copy 
Ten copies or more, 20 cents each 
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PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 





War meals 


—~alAmeriuan 


E in America don’t have to look upon 

war meals with dread. We are the 
best-fed nation in the world—thanks to our 
farmers, thanks to our scientists, thanks to 
our doctors and nutritionists. 


There’s food in plenty—and in variety so 
that we can fit our eating to our needs. 


Right now this is especially important. 


of our greatest sources ot food-energy. Its 
rich supply of carbohydrates and protein 
makes it an excellent food when people lead 
active, hard-working lives. 


And now the white bread which most people 
prefer provides extra, essential, nutritive 
elements. For most bakers supply it en- 
riched with Vitamin B,, niacin and iron 
in amounts as recommended by the Food 

and Nutrition Board of the National 





For in pressing the 
war effort, every- 
one is doing more 
work and expend- 
ing more energy. 
The need is to re- 
place that energy 
and help keep 
strength and vigor 


IN OCCUPATIONS 


HOW BREAD REQUIREMENTS 
CAN GO UP WITH A CHANGE 


(Moderately Active Worker (Very Active) 
6 SLICES PER DAY 11 SLICES PER DAY 


Research Council. 


Bread never bores. It’s good with 
everything — always tempts the 
palate — and makes a variety of 
dressings, garnishes and puddings. 


To America at war, good nutrition 
is more important than ever. And 


up to par. 


And right here 
home economists 
play their important 
role in the war pro- 
gram. For they can 





This chart shows a desirable increase of 
bread in the dic! of a man as he steps from 
a moderately active to a more aclive job. 


dd 


These q lities are in 





to grain cereals and increases 
in the meat, potatoes, 

fats, and other foods 
consumed, 





direct America’s war meals to the 
nutritious foods — the staple, satisfy- 


ing foods. 


Nutritionists and the medical profes- 
sion have always deemed bread one 


DECEMBER, 1942 





bread can well be considered 
the foundation of every 
good diet. 


SOUS 


425 





